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Africans on Safari 


Safari? 


It’s A SWAHILI WORD IN COMMON USE IN AFRICA AND 
frequently seen in English, meaning a journey or expedi- 
tion. Usually it means high adventure for commercial, 
hunting, or exploring whites. The people on safari in this 
book are Christian Africans journeying hopefully through 
life, sure of their Guide and destination. 

Africans on Safari was projected by the Department 
of Adult Work of the Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education of the National Council of Churches. The 
members of that department planned it to present certain 
of Africa's problems ‘in personalized form. The author is 
the executive director of that same department and is a 
former missionary to Africa. Credit is due to denomina- 
tional leaders in missionary education who read the manu- 
script and contributed suggestions. Special thanks are 
due to Jason Sendwe, medical assistant of the Belgian 
Congo, who actually wrote the sutured document that is 
the heart of Chapter Four. 

This book is one of three approaches being made to 
the study of Africa by the Joint Commission on Mis- 
sionary Education. The authoritative factual approach 
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is made in Dr. Emory Ross’s new book, African Heritage. 
The visual approach is found in This Is Africa, by S. 
Franklin Mack. All three books are combined into one 
presentation by the Guide for Adults on Africa, by 
Margaret Shannon. 

This whole study is an adventurous safari down African 
trails of new understanding and Christian devotion. 


.e CHAPTER ONE «6 


African Pilgrim 


A MINOR INCIDENT MAY HAVE A MAJOR CONSEQUENCE, LIKE 
the simple yawn that sent Phillip Camborne on his event- 
ful pilgrimage to Africa. It happened to him one June 
morning while he was rocking on the porch of his little 
house in a village of southern Michigan. 

He was watching a scene long since grown familiar. 
The last straggler had come away from the post office 
after picking up the morning mail and exchanging local 
gossip. The lumber wagon had rumbled by loaded with 
logs bound for the sawmill. He had examined each one 
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of the great maples surrounding the high school yard 
across the street and had noticed with a little dissatisfac- 
tion the dead ee of the grounds now vacated by the 
students. 

For a while he just rocked and listened. The air was 
so still the quiet chug chug of the Diesel engine down at 
the flour mill was plainly audible. Perhaps it was the 
dulling quietness, perhaps it was the lullaby of the 
Diesel’s exhaust that precisely at ten thirty caused him 
to yawn. 

The yawn gave him the shock of his life. As a yawn 
it does not merit description. It was properly hidden by 
a polite hand and it was practically noiseless. Neverthe- 
less, that midmorning yawn showed him to be far re- 
moved from his ideal. He had always thought of himself 
as an alert and efficient minister, a careful scholar, a con- 
scientious pastor. The yawn showed him that in his 
retirement he had fallen into mental and spiritual disre- 
pair. This was a new, alarming fact. This was a candid 
picture of himself and it startled him completely. 

Mrs. Camborne had died several years previously. 
Their two sons, Jim and Cliff, were in Africa. Phillip 
had approached what he called “a retired relationship” 
alone but with hopes high. His hobbies would now re- 
ceive full treatment. He would be free to roam in the 
fields and woods. In his studies he would find new in- 
terests; he would enjoy all those books long deferred for 
these quiet years. 

But retirement had actually dismayed him. It was so 
sudden. It was so complete. After the kind expressions 
of good will and good-by on the part of his parishioners, 
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and after all the congratulatory speeches of fellow min- 
isters, there seemed to be only exile. Rest and recreation 
soon palled. He felt stale in his study, for he missed the 
urgency laid on him by expectant congregations. Occa- 
sionally he wished for a return of the excitement and 
tension lent by a Sunday morning deadline. Hobbies are 
wonderful when they are diversions from a life task, but 
when they become substitutes — well, here he was yawn- 
ing in mid-morning. 

“I won't decay,” he growled at himself. Then, spurn- 
ing the armchair, he paced in brisk agitation from one 
end of the porch to the other. “I will give myself to some 
new adventure; I will not rust out. Better to go out quickly 
if need be.” 

For a time he continued to walk and whisper fiercely. 
Then he stopped abruptly by the front door. “I’ve got 
it!” he exclaimed in delight. “Tll go visit the boys in 
Africa.” 

He called to the housekeeper, “Mrs. Jenkins, I'd like 
lunch as soon as possible. I’m taking the afternoon bus 
to Detroit. I'm going to make arrangements for a trip 
to Africa.” 


Capetown 


Two months later, Phillip Camborne felt intense en- 
joyment as he stood at the rail of the S. S. Transvaal, 
which was approaching the South African harbor of 
Capetown. Stocky and stout he stood there, the salt wind 
blowing sharply against his newly bronzed face and 
ruffling his sparse gray hair. Delightedly he received his 
first visual impression of Africa as he watched snowy 
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Table Mountain lift its frosting slowly above the horizon. 
The experience was registering on a mind as fresh and 
vigorous as it had been in Phillip’ s college days. This, he 
thought, was renewing one’s strength like the eagle’s. 

“What a thrill to look at the most southerly point of 
the dark continent,’ he said excitedly to a shipboard - 
friend, Mr. Fox. Brer Fox, he called him. 

“What do you mean — most southerly?” said the un- 
thrillable Mr. Fox, a retail merchandising expert of New 
York and Johannesburg. “Cape Agulhas is the southern 
extremity and we are many miles to the north of it.” 

“All right, Pll cede the geographic point, but don’t 
try to rob the Cape of Good Hope of its glamour, Portu- 
guese navigators, Dutch colonizers, and British traders.” 

“O.K., Reverend. I won't sully your tender dreams. In . 
fact, I'll do right by you. Watch as we come up the coast 
toward Capetown. As soon as you can make out those 
headlands start counting.” 

“There are twelve,” reported Phillip some time later. 

“Correct to the nearest decimal point. Do you suppose 
that’s why they are called the twelve apostles?” 

A sermonizing mood fell upon Phillip as he pondered 
the significance of his first impressions of Africa. First he 
had seen a table set before him covered with a fair white 
cloth of snow. What elements would he find offered on 
that table? Welcoming his approach had been the twelve 
apostles. Did their spirit truly find a place in Africa as 
abiding as the rocky headlands now representing them? 

Capetown had come into view. It seemed to nestle 
cosily within the protective arm of a mountain range 
brooded over by towering Table Mountain. “It’s the 
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shadow of a rock in a weary land,” he thought. “Rock of 
Ages” came to mind, and he hummed it softly. He was 
still humming when he walked over to his friend to ask, 
“Brer Fox, why the wrinkled forehead? What don't 
you like?” 

“I don’t like nothin’,” Mr. Fox complained biliously. 
“Look at the empty berths along the waterfront. At this 
time of year there should be ships waiting their turn to 
discharge cargo. You know what this means?” 

“No. Please explain.” 

“It means fewer imports from the U.S. A.—slack 
business. It’s that confounded dollar shortage plus de- 
valuation plus socialistic muddling interference. Poor busi- 
_ ness may mean trouble, you know.” 

“You mean riots like those they had in Durban a 
while ago?” 

“No, that was a disciplined demonstration compared 
to what could happen in Joburg should trouble start. Up 
there Boer and British, native and Oriental, hate each 
other, and all hate the Jew but can’t get along without 
him. I pack a revolver and a box of shells just in case 
trouble should start. I figure I can hand out more than 
I'm likely to take.” 

Phillip Camborne found this hard-bitten New Yorker 
much to his liking, for Fox’s cynicism offset his own 
optimism. Fox had a few days of business in Capetown, 
and Phillip agreed to stay with him so they could make 
the trip north together. 

During the brief sojourn, Phillip found Capetown to 
be a pleasant mixture of old and new; modern hotels stood 

next to the hip-roofed buildings of Dutch architecture. 
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Up-to-date department stores showed that men like Fox 
had made a big impression. Visiting one, Phillip found 
the employees prepared to cater to the taste of Americans 
and Englishmen by offering sundaes, tea, and cake. 

The cathedral gave evidence of Anglican vitality. 
Phillip envied the Dean his opportunity on Sunday night 
when he saw the rows of uniformed high school boys and 
girls in the congregation. He looked carefully as the 
crowd began leaving the fortress-like church. “All white,” 
he muttered to himself, “and all British.” 

A bizarre and colorful horse-drawn wedding proces- 
sion drew to his attention the Orientals, particularly 
Indians and Malayans. The Orientals were brought to 
South Africa originally to raise sugar cane and vegetables. 
They had produced a generation of clerks and small shop- 
keepers. “But where are the native Africans?” Phillip 
wondered. 

“The coloreds — people of mixed race — have a shanty 
town,” Fox replied to a query made later in the train. 
“They keep to themselves and the whites leave them 
alone except as they need them for unskilled employment. 
Of course, sailors go visiting shanty town after the legiti- 
mate bars are closed,” he laughed. “If they show a little 
money in a colored dive they get a mickey and lose their 
roll. But that’s what happens the world over.” 

“What happens to a luckless sailor?’ asked Phillip. 

“Oh, they have a system. He is carried to the Salva- 
tion Army’s People’s Palace. No questions are asked. The 
man sleeps it off, and if his ship has sailed, the Salvation 
Army shows him how to catch up with it.” 

“The natives live on reservations, or in shanty towns 
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around the cities, or, if under contract, in compounds 
maintained by their employers. Not many live within six 
hundred miles of Capetown, but you'll see plenty in 
Joburg.” 

“Is there a department of government concerned with 
their welfare?” Phillip queried. He was jotting down a 
few notes — mostly reminders to himself to ask more ques- 
tions after getting settled in the gold mining metropolis. 

“I don’t poke around among the natives, so I don't 
know about their welfare. Statistics stick in my mind, 
though, and you may find a few handy to throw at a con- 
gregation some day. The total population of the Union 
of South Africa is over eleven million. Divide them 
roughly into ten parts. For every Boer there is one Briton, 
one colored, and seven natives.” 

“I didn’t realize that Europeans in the Union were so 
heavily outnumbered,” remarked Phillip pensively. 

“Don’t ever think the white man in South Africa ever 
forgets it. What the non-Europeans may do if they 
acquire some unity and power is the nightmare that tor- 
tures him.” Mr. Fox forced a laugh, but there was more 
bitterness than humor in the sound. In the following 
silence both men stared moodily out the windows of their 
narrow compartment. 

The swift train took them past glimpses of lovely 
valleys lined with vineyards, majestic mountain scenery, 
occasional ranches, and stretches of wilderness. 

Kimberly stood out on the trip as a disappointment. 
Somehow Phillip expected the fabulous wealth in dia- 
monds taken from its mines to be reflected in the appear- 
ance of the city itself. Instead of beauty and luxury, a 
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series of dull blue dumps struck Phillip as being the town’s 
chief characteristic. 


Johannesburg 


“Here's where we break up a good partnership,” said 
Fox heartily as the men shook hands after assembling 
their baggage for the Johannesburg arrival. “Don’t go 
dying of malaria up north, but if you do I'll nominate you 
for sainthood.” 

“Thanks,” chuckled Phillip. “And if Brer Fox is really 
smart, he will find a better cure for the blues than a 
revolver.” 

“Hi, Dad!” he heard a familiar voice yell as soon as 
he set foot on the platform. It was Jim, his younger son, 
secretary of one of the smaller gold mine companies on 
the Rand. “Ill take the bags, and you follow me to the 
car.” 

“This is Greta,” Jim said in the car. “Greta, meet your 
father-in-law.” Phillip gave her a warm kiss, looked at 
her fondly and said, “My! What a mooie meisie.” 

“Thanks, Dad. How did you learn to call me a pretty 
girl in Africaans?” 

“Mooie meisie is the name of an ice-cream sundae in 
Capetown. The waitress told me what it meant, and since 
I know you are Dutch, I remembered it for this occasion.” 

“Watch out for that blarney, Greta. Dad is a past 
master after all these years of practicing it on balky 
parishioners.” 

Phillip felt at home as the car swept along in a heavy 
stream of traffic. The downtown section reminded him of 
a dozen American cities. In thirty minutes they were in 
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a residential suburb consisting mostly of small bungalows 
set in green lawns, bright with fiowers and shrubs. Jim 
pointed out a snug little house whose porch and sidewalk 
were polished with red wax. In a jiffy he was holding 
the door open like a footman and calling out gaily: 

“Here we are at home. Welcome, Dad, and we do 
hope you'll like it here.” 

Jim and Greta were delighted to play host to him. 
They were a lovely couple, and his cup of happiness over- 
flowed as he felt himself truly incorporated into their 
home. 

Succeeding weeks sped by, showering him with im- 
pressions that gradually caused partial judgments to form 
in his mind. These judgments, he realized, reflected the 
conflicting patterns of thought of the people he had met, 
mostly British and Dutch middle class. Occasionally he 
would raise a subject for serious discussion with Jim and 
Greta in attempts to clear his thinking and straighten out 
some of his impressions. Social hate and tensions got most 
discussion. 

Phillip had read about the color bar legislation in 
South Africa disallowing natives to prepare themselves 
for professions and trades and depriving them of the 
right to vote and to travel without special permits. He 
had always deprecated denials of human rights in theory, 
but practically he had found no occasion in his little parish 
to become embroiled in the problems of tangled race 
relations. He felt a little uneasy to find himself sympa- 
thizing with the white people of Johannesburg who feared 
to free the natives. Should they flock to the cities in un- 
controlled numbers and without preparation for city life, 
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there surely would be chaos. Even now the daily paper 
was a frightful record of murder, robbery, assault, ‘arson, 
and marauding Peeping Toms. Jim's front gate, he no- 
ticed, bore a plaque showing he was protected by a private 
police system. 

One evening the two Cambornes settled down for a 
chat that developed into a deeply serious discussion. 

“There is a wide variety of opinion on how to treat 
the native,” said Jim reflectively. “Prime Minister Malan 
and his nationalist followers who now dominate our gov- 
ernment would shut them up tightly in their reservations, 
except for those allowed out because of contracts with 
white employers of unskilled labor. They call that 
apartheid, which means segregation. The British in gen- 
eral favor lighter controls and practical education to make 
life on the reservations more nearly human. A few hardy 
souls advocate widespread liberal education to prepare 
the natives for higher forms of employment and eventual 
direct participation in government. These people are 
called radicals and Commies, though many speak as they 
do because they are filled with fear of the appeal of com- 
munism to a restive people who feel permanently dis- 
possessed. At present the situation is tragic both for the 
resentful, depressed native and for the frightened white 
who doubts the security of his life and property.” 

“That sounds like a fair appraisal, Jim, but where do 
you stand personally?” 

Jim grinned before answering, “I guess I'm British in 
my attitude. I look at it as a practical businessman — 
not an idealist. In theory these natives have human rights, 
but practically they wouldn't know how to exercise them. 
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Ideally there should be brotherly love between us, but 
in every-day life we know from experience that we must 
treat them as potential criminals. A strong police force 
is our present reliance. Possibly education is the long- 
range answer, but not at the expense of the company. 

“Where does the church fit into this picture?” asked 
Phillip. 

Jim laughed derisively. “The church stays out of the 
picture. The dominant church here is so hell-bent for 
Beulah Land that it has no concern for the evils in this 
vale of tears. Some of the smaller denominations speak 
up bravely once in a while, but pretty resolutions make 
no dent in the color bar.” 

Phillip sensed that Johannesburg had produced . 
changes in his son. The Jim of a few years ago had been 
an idealist unafraid to champion a minority opinion. He 
remembered him as a college liberal, eager to examine 
both sides of a question and willing to remain open- 
minded when the issue seemed in doubt. Jim still could 
see two sides of a question, but apparently he had suc- 
cumbed to the necessity of agreeing with the opinion of 
his group. Particularly disturbed by Jim’s wisecrack 
about the churches, Phillip could not avoid putting a 
sharp edge on his tone as he said: “The importance of a 
resolution doesn’t depend on its immediate effect nor 
upon the number of people who adopt it, but... .” 

“Sure, Dad, I haven’t forgotten your teaching. It’s a 
question of right or wrong. The eternal verities demand 
our courageous witness. That’s fine when you think in 
terms of generations and centuries. I still go along with 
it theoretically, but what do you do when you find both 
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good and evil on each side of the equation in day-to-day 
practical living ... .” Jim broke off with a gesture of 
frustration. : 

Pointing to the morning paper, Jim went on, “Here's 
a story of fruitless though courageous witness. Recently 
the little Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian groups passed resolutions protesting the present 
government's policy of strict racial segregation on the 
grounds that injustice and oppression would lead to event- 
ual disaster. Then the Christian Council of South Africa 
sent a deputation to Prime Minister Malan to present a. 
joint resolution condemning the denial of many human 
rights to natives and colored peoples. Listen to this report 
of progress!” 

He picked up the paper and read, “Dr. Malan’s letter . 
refusing to see the deputation describes the churches’ 
resolutions as ‘extremely one-sided and exaggerated’ and 
continues: “Apart from their present political intent, 
they obviously, though impliedly, stigmatize the existing 
as well as the traditional policy of the country as unjust, 
oppressive, anti-Christian, and immoral.’ So far as the 
reference to the alleged demands of Scripture and Chris- 
tianity are concerned, the Prime Minister writes he dis- 
agrees with the interpretation in terms of political theory 
and practice, and finds himself unable to agree that such 
interpretation ever can be the monopoly of any particular 
person or church or group of churches.” 

He tossed the paper back to the table. 

“There you are, Dad. Can you blame me for saying, 
“What's the use’? South Africa is a world all to itself.” 


1Quoted in The Christian Century, March 9, 1949, p. 817. 
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“Tll admit that is terribly discouraging, Jim, but as 
long as a person feels isolated, he is going to stay spiritually 
defeated. That deputation and all Christians represented — 
by them are part of a glorious succession of witnesses to 
the truth. Success is not demanded of them, but faith- 
fulness is. Let’s go to church next Sunday to see if we 
can feel the spiritual pulse that is coursing strongly 
through the world. We see it in the U.N.’s Declaration 
of Human Rights. The World Council of Churches unites 
and expresses a global Christian witness to brotherhood 
and justice for all peoples. There are no barriers to the 
Christian spirit except those of our own adoption. What 
do you say? Shall we go?” 

“Sure, Dad, it’s a date. I'll admit, though, that after 
a few years of Joburg I need more than a sermon. My 
condition calls for a shot of spiritual adrenaline right into 
the heart.” 

Some days later Greta joined the two men in discussing — 
a closely allied subject. It began with a question Phillip 
dropped after dinner. 

“Isn't the bad blood between British and Boer almost 
as tragic as the white versus native conflict?” he asked. 
He smiled inwardly as he remembered a scene in a down- 
town theater. At the close of the program the audience 
stood to sing two national anthems. The Dutch bellowed 
their dreary “Die Stem” like a battlecry while the British 
cleared their throats juicily and noisily. The opening notes 
of “God Save the King” brought the British to ramrod 
attention. The tendons grew taut in their necks as they 
strained to produce a volume of sound in keeping with 
the prestige of the empire. The Boers meanwhile, worn 
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from their vocal effort, buried their noses in handker- 
chiefs and honked like maniacal wild geese. The contest 
was so extravagantly bellicose in the small boy manner 
that Phillip’s first fears had been replaced by merriment. 

“They sound worse than they are,” was Jim’s com- 
ment. “The extremists put the whole country in a bad 
light. The red-necked Britisher thinks the empire is the 
kingdom of God. The long-bearded nationalist radicals 
want South Africa for the Afrikaner. In between these 
wild extremes are great numbers of people who get along 
fairly well with one another in spite of honest differences.” 

Greta began speaking in her low, grave voice. “I 
think it is more a matter of history than bad blood. We 
Dutch love this land, for we don’t know any other. We 
like to call ourselves Boers. It means farmers, and we are 
people rooted in the soil. Our language has changed dur- 
ing the generations, and we feel proud of the soe and 
beautiful tongue we call Afrikaans.” 

Jim reinforced the point. “The English came not as 
settlers primarily but as commercial, educational, and - 
government people. They, too, have become part of 
South Africa, but their culture is British and urban rather 
than African and rural, and their foundation is city 
cement.” | 

“This difference of culture,” Greta went on, “explains 
some of our troubles. The British culture is backed up 
by a whole empire. The Afrikaner is on his own. He 
fights to survive on a continent that contains British and 
black threats to his way of life. The famous voor trekkers 
made their journey from Cape Province to the new lands 
beyond the Vaal River to escape being swallowed by 
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British influence. They enjoyed freedom until gold 
brought hordes of Britishers. The Boers tried to keep 
apart from the invaders, but that led to the Boer War.” 

Phillip watched Greta’s expression as she talked. This 
was no history lesson for her. It was her own story, and 
she told it with a subdued but powerful passion. He in- 
terrupted with a comment: “It seems to me that the 
present South African government is fighting a cold Boer 
War, but God grant it may not become a hot civil war.” 

“Amen to that!” exclaimed Jim. “But there are hot- 
heads who would welcome another scrap.” 

“Do historical differences account for conflicting poli- 
cies on the native question?” Phillip asked. 

“I think so,” replied Greta. “My people won the land 
they tilled from warlike tribes. Whole generations were 
filled with the terror of struggle. Peace came only when 
the Dutch felt themselves secure as masters and the na- 
tives submitted as servants. When this balance is upset 
a black dread seizes the Boer, for he sees the possibility 
of new conflict. When this balance seems steady our 
people treat their servants with great kindness. The ques- 
tion uppermost in their minds is whether or not the white 
can continue to survive on a black continent.” 

“British policy disturbs this master-servant scheme,” 
added Jim. “The British find it necessary to favor the de- 
velopment of the natives, if only because it’s good busi- 
ness. It makes them more serviceable to industry and 
creates in them a demand for goods. As a result of this, 
one-sixth of the natives now live permanently in cities 
and towns, while thousands of others leave their reserva- 
tions for periods of work.” 
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“Basically the problem is theological, as General 
MacArthur remarked concerning Japan,” said Phillip. 
“Either man is a child of God and endowed with rights, 
or he is not. Wisdom may seem to be on the side of with- 
holding rights to one faction and allowing a privileged 
position to another for a time. Such a policy, however, 
must rely on force, as we have seen, and that always 
means eventual conflict. Force is dictated by fear, and 
yet something within moves us to desire kindness as the 
rule of human relationships. I suppose the most baffling 
part of the problem for us is to find practical ways of 
being moral in an immoral society. You've helped me a 
lot to understand how extremely complex and difficult 
are the questions vexing South Africa.” 

Greta ended the session with the smiling remark, 
“You've helped us to understand, too. Jim and I rarely 
talk like this. It’s good to know we have a private bridge 
that crosses all these differences. Now I'll get you a cup 
of tea to serve as a nightcap.” 

Phillip found out little about the people called colored 
— the people of mixed blood. He noticed that they spoke 
Afrikaans fluently and English haltingly or not at all. The 
Dutch treated them better socially. The British seemed 
more fair in economic dealings with them. It appeared 
to be considered indiscreet to ask questions about their 
origin, though obviously they had resulted from the mix- 
ture of white and black strains. The Dutch disowned 
their offspring, and the English characteristically covered 
a guilty conscience by saying nothing with great dignity. 
The schoolbooks give the official explanation that the 
colored people are derived from intertribal marriages. 
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Before resuming his journey to visit Cliff, his elder 
son, a missionary in Central Africa, Phillip tried many 
times to make up his mind about the natives. He couldn't 
talk with them, so he had to be content to watch their 
behavior and facial expressions. He saw so many sullen 
and hardened faces, he wondered if any of them had 
enough intelligence and spirit left to respond hopefully 
to education. He saw so many slovenly, half-hearted ac- 
tions that he wondered if anything could reinvigorate 
them. 

His South African experience had aroused serious mis- 
givings about the wisdom of venturing into Central Africa. 
If these native Africans could be so untamed in the pres- 
ence of civilization, how would they behave in their 
_ natural environment? He was not the man to turn back 
from a journey, but he felt sure this visit to his elder son 
must be as short as courtesy would allow. 

Delighted with his lovely daughter-in-law and the 
home she had created with Jim but perplexed by the 
many difficult problems and the shattered spirit of South 
Africa, Phillip Camborne took to the South African Rail- 
way again with no enthusiasm. This time his ticket read 
Bulawayo, Elisabethville, and points farther north and 

west. 


Kanene 


Safe at his destination after three hot, dusty, jolting 
days on three different trains, Phillip Camborne settled 
back in the car Cliff was driving from the railway station 
to the mission called Kanene. They paid little attention 
to the deplorable state of the road or to the beauties of 
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the scenery through which they passed. They had much 
to say to each other. After discussing family matters for 
a time, Cliff asked his father, “Dad, what did you think 
of the trip up?” | 

“At first I didn’t think very much of it. I got terribly 
tired of the monotonous, dreary scenery from Johannes- 
burg to Bulawayo. When I found I had to stay in Bula- 
wayo for six hours before another train would leave, I 
was pretty much disgusted. But I spent the time looking 
around the town and began to feel better the more I ex- 
plored. I like their little park and they have a new swim- 
ming pool that is really quite delightful.” 

“You can imagine how people living in that hot, dry 
land appreciate a dip in the pool toward the end of the 
day,” remarked Cliff, without lifting his eyes from the 
deep rut he was following. 

“I wandered into their little museum and found out 
why the place is called Bulawayo. It means the place 
of slaughter. Large paintings there show the whole story 
of a rebellious chief and his warriors who were ambushed 
and practically wiped out by the white men of the area. 
It reminded me of quite a number of militant folk I heard 
about in Johannesburg who would heartily approve of 
those tactics for a larger application.” 

“Did you have lunch at the station?” asked Cliff while 
swerving around a towering ant hill. 

“No! I think the high spot of my stay in Bulawayo was 
the great surprise I had at noon. I looked at a little restau- 
rant and went into it with some misgiving, for I expected 
sinewy roast beef and boiled cabbage. But my eye caught 
an item on the menu—‘fruit salad.’ I still didn’t believe 
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it possible, but when I explained to the waitress that I 
was an American and that in the United States we place 
great store by fruit salad in hot weather, she apparently 
passed the word and the chef did his best. I enjoyed a 
salad that was as fine as any I have ever seen or tasted. 
Long strips of banana were laid in crisp lettuce, and 
layers of grapefruit sections, seeded grapes, and papaya 
were built up to support half a pear filled with mayon- 
naise. The whole concoction was chilled just right. So, 
properly fortified, I took the train. I even got some spray 
on my window as we went by Victoria Falls.” 

“I wish I could have met you at Bulawayo, Dad. We 
could have taken a short side trip to visit the mvula tree 
under which David Livingstone’s heart is buried at Ilala. 
As you probably know, although his body lies in West- 
minster Abbey, his heart is here and I’m sure his spirit 
is still abroad in the land. But what else did you see of 
interest?” 

“Nothing especially caught my attention until we got 
into the copper belt, and then I was really amazed at 
_ Elisabethville and Jadotville. For after coming through 
miles and miles of dreary wilderness, those little towns 
look like touches of paradise with their flowering shrubs, 
_ well kept lawns, brightly painted houses, and red tiled 
roofs. I noticed also that Elisabethville seemed to be an 
important mining center. I saw a very tall smokestack 
and heard a siren that sounded like the wailing of a lost 
soul.” 

“That's right, Dad,” said Cliff. “That was the Lub- 
umbashi mine signaling a change of shifts. That’s one of 
our big producers, and you've been through a great cop- 
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per mining belt. New production from that section put the 
skids under our-own copper country in northern Michigan. 
Sometime we'll have to pay a visit down there to see the 
compounds and the workers’ cottages and learn a few 
statistics. What else did .you see?” 

“Well, I don’t think I saw much else, but I was won- 
dering what your nearest railroad station would be like. 
It looks to me like just a wide place in the road with a 
little huddle of small stores.” 

“Well, it’s a little more than that, Dad,” said Cliff. 
“It’s also a government post of some importance, and 
it has a railroad hospital with a doctor. I think most of 
us would rather have a doctor and hospital there than a 
million dollars. Now we are approaching our little local 
government post. I would like to stop by there a moment 
to introduce you to the agent, Mr. Willems. He is going 
to welcome you very cordially, and he will present you 
with a glass of syrupy green grenadine. Don't be fright- 
ened of it. If you don't take that, he'll give you a cup of 
cold, bitter coffee and chickory.” 

The visit was pleasant; the rest of the journey passed — 
quickly. By four o'clock the motor was laboring up a 
steep grassy hill — the approach to Kanene Mission. Now 
the men were watching eagerly as people came out to 
greet them and clap their hands joyously. 

When the car stopped before a long, low, iron-roofed 
house Phillip jumped out quickly and ran up the steps 
of the veranda to embrace his daughter-in-law, Carol. 
But Carol was not alone, as she had been when last he 
had seen her. Now she was carrying on her arm dark- 
haired Carol Jean, a lovable two-year-old with large 
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brown eyes and a winsome smile. The child was just a 
little shy about greeting her grandfather, although she 
had been told all about him. The shyness soon wore off, 
and before long they were great pals. Within a few min- 
utes a house boy came in bearing a tray with a pot of 
coffee, cream, sugar, and cookies. 

“Come on, Dad,” said Carol, “sit down. I noe you 
are just dying of thirst. You haven't complained a bit, 
but after traveling several days in that train I know you 
feel you are filled with sand and cinders. How long is it 
since you have had a good cup of coffee?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I haven't had a single good 
cup of coffee since I left New York months ago.” 

“Well, Dad, here’s the time to make up for it. Drink 
all you can.” Phillip sat down and enjoyed one cup, two 
cups, and before long he was working on the third. 

Carol beamed at him happily and said, “Dad, I can 
just see the vitamins seeping back into your system and 
the sparkle rekindling in your eyes. But hurry up with 
that last cup of coffee — we have a big surprise for you. 
Cliff is outside now watching it get organized.” 

In a couple of minutes more Phillip was out on the 
veranda reviewing a ceremonial march. All the boys of 
the school, two hundred or more of them, were marching 
toward the house three abreast, faces beaming, as they 
waved palm branches aloft and lifted their voices in a 
jolly marching melody composed for the occasion. This 
was a great parade to welcome the guest. Sensing the 
importance of the occasion, he stood with one hand in his 
coat and the other behind him precisely as Napoleon had 
done in saying farewell to his troops. He watched until 
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that great throng had marched by clapping, shouting, 
singing, but he said nothing. 

“Well, what do you think of it, Dad?” said Cliff, who 
was obviously effervescing with enthusiasm. 

“They all look alike to me,” said Phillip coolly. “How 
can you tell them apart?” 

“Oh, that’s simple. They all have names just like 
everybody else, and they all have physical characteristics 
peculiar to the individual. It isn’t hard; you soon get to 
know them.” 

“Well,” Phillip complained, “I think the effort would 
be too much for me in the short time I’m here.” After his 
South African observations of hardboiled natives he had 
resolved to resist any attempts to make him a missionary 
enthusiast. It was apparent that Cliff and Carol were a 
little taken aback with his restraint, or, as it seemed to 
them, his lack of appreciation. 

Phillip noticed that it was just five o'clock by his wrist 
watch when a tom-tom set up a tremendous clatter. Look- 
ing through the window, he saw people hurrying toward 
the large building in the center of the campus. 

“What’s the excitement this time?” he asked his son. 
“Is it time for their evening meal?” 

Cliff chuckled, “Let’s go and see.” Taking his father’s 
arm affectionately, he said, “We're going to the midweek 
service. 

Together the men walked toward what Phillip de- 
scribed to himself as a large whitewashed building with 
an immensely thick grass roof. Entering by the back door 
they found the place already jammed and the service 
in progress. They were offered seats in the back row, 
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where they watched a well poised young man skilfully 
lead the crowd of about three hundred people in singing. 

The time came for prayer. Two, three, and sometimes 
four people would be on their feet at the same time wait- 
ing their turn to pour out their petitions on behalf of their 
folk in villages far and near. After the prayers, the young 
leader gave a spirited talk in Kiluba that lasted for about 
fifteen minutes. During that time the people listened in 
silence, many of them leaning forward eagerly, as though 
trying to remember every word. Next came a series of 
personal testimonies. 

After the final hymn and benediction the two men 
walked slowly back to the house. Phillip was thoroughly 
tired from his journey. He noticed with a touch of envy 
that Cliff seemed to have a hard time keeping his own 
high spirits and enthusiasm within bounds. 

“Tell me what you thought of the service, Dad.” Cliff 
was obviously hoping for words of praise. 

Phillip replied soberly, “If you were looking with my 
eyes you would have seen a mob of nearly naked natives 
jabbering nonsense syllables. The tunes they sang were 
recognizable, but I couldn't help wondering what Moody 
and Sankey would have said about that wild, throbbing 
thythm. The young man in shirt and shorts pleased me. 
He maintained good order, for which I was grateful. Now, 
what did you think of the service?” 

“Well, Dad,” Cliff began solemnly, “if you had closed 
} your eyes and been able to hear with my ears, you would 
have enjoyed a splendid exposition of Scripture, and the 
prayers for God's forgiveness and blessing would have 
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“Just think that these are new Christians with a pagan 
background. I take courage when I compare a spirited 
prayer service here with the kind I attended as a boy 
back in Michigan. Remember the tense pause after the 
leader would hopefully say, “Will some brother lead us 
to the throne of grace?’ A long pause — then he would say 
doggedly, “Perhaps some sister will lead us in prayer. 
Another pause — then he would conclude dolefully, “Let 
us all join in the Lord’s prayer. But this outpouring of 
prayer by many people always impresses me as being 
Pentecostal in the best sense.” 

“I hope I shall come to share your appreciation of these 
people,” Phillip replied doubtfully. “But first there are 
a lot of unfavorable Johannesburg impressions to be 
offset.” : 

After dinner that night, Phillip Camborne addressed 
a remark rather abruptly to his son. “Cliff, do you find 
these people become cocky? I mean, is it hard to deal 
with native people when they become educated?” 

“Well, I'm willing to say that there is nothing crawling 
or subservient about them, but as to whether or not they 
are cocky depends partly upon the attitude of the one 
who makes the judgment. Here is what I mean. When 
I was brand new here I called the upper students and 
teachers together in the church to have a little talk. I 
expressed to them my plans for the coming year and my 
hopes for that particular class. When I was through I — 
indicated that the meeting was over, but one of .their 
members stood up and, pointing to a chair that had been 
placed below the pulpit, asked me to sit down. They had — 
some questions they wanted to ask. Slightly puzzled and — 
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a little bit amused, I sat there wondering what was go- 
ing to happen now. Another student arose, and looking 
me straight in the eye asked this question in a voice that 
was very grave. ‘Bwana, what are you?’ 

“I didn’t know how to answer, so I said to him, ‘I 
don't know what you mean by that question.’ Then he 
said, “Bwana, who are you? Are you our brother or are 
you our master?’ Well, I played that one a little bit cagily 
and asked, “What does it mean if I say I am your master, 
and what does it mean if I say I am your brother?’ He 
replied quite quickly, ‘If you are our master we will love 
and obey you. If you are our brother we will love you 
and accept you like a member of a clan.’ 

“Well, now, were they being cocky? I suppose if I had 
decided that I was to be their master, I would have 
thought them exceedingly cocky, but since I had elected 
to be their brother, it seemed to me that their approach 
was friendly.” 

Quite early that evening Phillip stifled a yawn and 
suggested it would be well to retire. Cliff lit a mail-order 
lantern from Chicago and said, “This way, Dad, I'll show 
you where you camp tonight.” 

They walked together down the palm-lined avenue 
for about a hundred yards to a little house that was us- 
ually the mission office. It had been newly cleaned and 
whitewashed and furnished with a cot, a chest of drawers, 
and a washstand. Phillip Camborne entered the door, 
looked around with some foreboding, and said dully, 
“Do you mean I am to stay here alone tonight?” 

“Why, sure, Dad,” replied Cliff with some surprise. 
“This is the only place we have. You'll be perfectly safe 
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here. Good night.” Leaving the lantern, Cliff closed the 
door and walked home in the light of a brilliant moon. 

Phillip felt wretchedly insecure but resolved to put 
on a bold front. Tired though he was, he seized the 
lantern and went from window to window, making sure 
that each was carefully latched. Before unpacking his 
valise, he took the washstand and wedged it against the 
door. 

For hours he tossed restlessly on the cot, straining his 
ears at every unfamiliar sound. He recalled lurid head- 
lines and stories from the newspapers of Johannesburg. 
They filled him with fresh dread of the natives. Perhaps 
the people here were different, but why take chances be- 
fore establishing that fact? This defensive Johannesburg 
attitude explained his lack-luster eye when viewing the 
parade. It made his comment upon the midweek service 
understandable. He had thought of himself as defense- 
less in a building crowded with half-clad aborigines. 
When the meeting concluded with no unseemly incidents 
he was most appreciative of “good order.” 

_ Next morning he showed up at breakfast red of eye. 
He had found little sleep in his first night at Kanene, but 
he forced a hearty greeting. 

Unaware of the reasons for Phillip’s negative reactions, 
Cliff and Carol were so perplexed they had a private con- 
ference about it. “What shall we do, Carol? Apparently 
Dad is wary of the people and is thinking of staying only 
a few days before going back to Michigan.” 

“I think he will change his mind and attitude if we 
tell him what these people are really like. He thinks they 
are uncivilized.” | 
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“But how shall we tell him?” Cliff queried. 

“Why not tell him their story from a Biblical point 
of view? Suppose we make the Old Testament approach 
and show that these people have a history that parallels 
that of the ancient Hebrews. You'd know how to talk to 
him like that.” 

“Sure, that would be easy. I could remind him of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and his eleven hungry boys, and 
the famine in Canaan that made the family move to 
Egypt. Pharoah and his sweatshop follow, and then 
upon the stage appears the first unionizer of all time, good 
old Moses. Dad knows how he organized the people and 
then ordered the world’s first walkout. Sure, I could tell 
him all that and then point out that while that was going 
on other peoples were journeying south along the River 
Nile to settle north of Lake Tanganyika. There they pros- 
pered through the centuries, and generation after genera- 
tion, young princes led their followers to push back the 
frontier until they confined the aboriginal tribes to the 
unhealthy coastal lands while they occupied the great in- 
land plateau now known as the Rhodesias, Angola, and 
the Congo Belge. Sure, I could tell him about these con- 
querers, but would he believe it?” _ 

“Perhaps he wouldn't,” Carol admitted. “Perhaps he 
would think we were telling him just for the purpose of 
changing his mind, and he might resent that. I know 
what we'll do; we'll just trust his good judgment. He will 
see our people and how they live, so let’s just enjoy Dad 
for a while and see what happens.” 

Just as Phillip had unconsciously perplexed the 
younger Cambornes, he was also unaware of the pleasure 
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he gave them in the following incident. It happened one 
day at lunch while he was spooning vegetables into his 
granddaughters mouth. Turning abruptly to the others, 
he said, “I’ve been noticing this young man, Luta 
Mashind. He’s a real Christian minister.” 

“What makes you think that, Dad?” asked Cliff, obvi- 
ously delighted at this first word of appreciation. 

“Well, first of all there is something about his facial 
expression and general bearing that gives one a sense of 
confidence and strength. And then he did something to 
me last Sunday. He communicated something of his own 
spirit to me, although I couldn't understand a word of his 
sermon. But that isn’t true, either — I did understand one 
word. He repeated it so often that I know a word of 
Kiluba. It’s biyampe.” 

“Well done, Dad,” said Cliff. “That’s wonderful.” 

_ “Did you really understand what biyampe means?” 
asked Carol. “It means good or swell. That’s a fine word 
to remember and use, and I think it’s Luta’s character- _ 
istic word. He believes life is biyampe.” 

“Dad, you just struck the nail right on the head. Luta 
is our number one citizen and is a true Christian minister. 
He has finished his four years of ministerial training and 
will be ordained as our first elder the next time we have 
our conference. You will see him in action again the next 
time we observe the Holy Communion. He has the whole 
service translated into Kiluba, and all I do is assist.” 

Phillip Camborne saw more than that in the weeks 
that followed. An epidemic of virulent flu struck the mis- 
sion station. Many people became ill. Some developed 
pneumonia. The little dispensary where Sendwe and his 
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assistant Saluka worked was a busy place indeed. A few 
sick students became frightened and wanted to leave for 
home. Luta spent his energy unreservedly by day and 
night comforting the people with prayer and encouraging 
them to hold steady and take the treatment Sendwe pre- 
scribed. 

On another occasion Phillip remarked, “This young 
man, John Kalesa, I think you call him, has the happiest, 
most intelligent face I’ve seen in a long time. What is his 
chief duty?” 

Cliff responded, “John is our chief teacher. He not 
only teaches here, but he is also the supervisor for about 
fifty of our village schools. John has a clever way with 
him that I certainly can’t copy. He knows how to go to 
our village schools, enter quietly, and observe the teacher 
without disturbing the class at all. Afterwards he dis- 
cusses with him the lesson for the day and the methods 
he used, indicates his failings and points out corrections. 
He does it all so smoothly that the teacher feels congratu- 
lated and helped even when a criticism is made. Now a 
man who has that skill is certainly worth his weight in 
gold.” 

“The next time I speak of Kalesa, then, I will go a 
little deeper in my analysis and say that besides a lovely 
smile he displays an. caleutened intellect. Are there any 
more like him?” 

“Well, Dad, I wish you could know every student in 
our training school, grade school, and kindergarten, and 
especially the girls in the boarding school presided over 
by Nangoi. Carol will introduce you to Nangoi and tell 
you her story. Most of them are intelligent people, and 
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once given a chance they can learn anything we know how 
to teach.” 


At breakfast one morning Phillip was having an es- 
pecially good time with a large piece of papaya. He had 
sprinkled it with lemon juice, powdered it with sugar, and 
was relishing every mouthful. 

He looked up and asked his son, “Do you have a good 
suggestion for me today?” 

“Sure, Dad. Why don’t you go down to the carpenter’ S 
shop and watch Samson Kilumba and his helpers. I've 
asked them to make a wardrobe for Carol Jean’s new 
dresses.” 

Phillip grimaced slightly as though to say, “I'd like to 
see these African carpenters make a wardrobe!” But with- 
out further comment off he went. 

He found Samson Kilumba with his helpers at benches 
that were arranged in a semicircle. Samson was laying 
out their work for the day, drawing his inspiration from a 
mail-order catalogue. Phillip saw that a number of ward- 
robes were pictured in the catalogue. Each one had a 
description in feet and inches. Samson had selected one 
and translated the measurements into meters and centi- 
meters. Now he was laying out parts to be made. His 
helpers were soon busy making the shavings fly. 

As the hours went by Phillip was really delighted to 
see how the wardrobe took shape. He noticed the fine- 
ness of the wood, the beauty of the finish, the care and 
skill with which parts were fitted, and the final result 
astounded him. He was so amazed, in fact, that he was 
late for lunch. 
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He reported later, “Well, they made one, all right. 
And what’s more the drawers and doors work. Sometimes 
I’ve seen mail-order furniture that wouldn't do that. Say, 
I'm coming to think these people have a mind to work.” 

“Anything else, Dad?” prompted his son with a grin. 

“Very well, I'll add the obvious. They also have a mind 
to work with. These people up here must be far different 
from the decadent kind they have to deal harshly with in 
Johannesburg.” 

“I don't know, Dad. Perhaps they are not different in 
nature. Perhaps there is a difference in training and treat- 
ment.” 

“Are there very many people in Central Africa with 
the skill and the willingness to work that seems to be 
true of all the people here?” 

“Well, Dad, how about the train crew that brought 
you up from Elisabethville? If you had stopped in any 
of the cities or towns or even villages along the way, you 
would have found some of our graduates working as 
clerks, mechanics, drivers of various trucks and machines. 
You will find them teaching, preaching, in fact employing 
almost any skill that a person can learn. These people 
give us tremendous hope. That is why we love it here. If 
we kept teaching and got no results at all, we would be 
tempted to quit and go back home. But these people are 
not the kind you drag along behind you. They are always 
several jumps ahead, urging you onward with questions 
and further demands. They keep us really on our mettle. 
I think you would find them a great hope if you came to 
know them.” 

“It seems to be true,” Phillip admitted reservedly, “at 
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least here on the mission station, but I often wonder what 
they are really like if you get out into the villages way 
off there in the bush.” 

“All right, Dad, let’s make a safari. Are you game to 
go if I fix one up?” 

Without a trace of hesitancy Phillip answered, “Why, 
certainly I am. I'll go anywhere you say.” 


Kapango | 

It was arranged for Phillip Camborne to visit a quar- 
terly conference of teachers and their pastor at Kapango, 
about sixty miles to the south. The date was set, the prep- 
arations were made, and Ndai, the trek helper, worked 
feverishly. He had produced a big wicker basket that just 
fitted into the baggage compartment of the car. The bas- 
ket was subdivided for bottles, frying pan, utensils, and 
supplies of all kinds. Ndai knew every spot and made sure 
that every one was filled properly before he closed the 
lid and announced that he was ready. 

Early next morning the two Cambornes and their 
helper Ndai headed south. The trip was quiet and une- 
ventful until at last there was no more road—only trees. 
As soon as they stopped, a nearby chief came to greet 
them, saying that the pastor had left two bicycles, so they 
could proceed along the path to the meeting at Kapango. 

All had gone well so far, but here they struck the first 
snag. It was the bicycles that caused the trouble. They 
were not the low-slung American variety, but the lofty 
English version. The stocky elder Camborne got on the 
seat, but struggle as he would he could not make his toes 
reach down to the pedals. They thought of many ways 
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to transport him, but at last he gave it up and said, “I'm 
afraid it’s no use. I'll have to stay behind; you go on 
alone.” 

“Well, it’s just too bad, Dad,” said Cliff, and con- 
tinued regretfully, “Ill be gone for two days, but I'll leave 
you here with Ndai to keep you company and provide 
you with food.” So off he went by himself. 

Phillip now felt a deep sense of uneasiness. He had 
been courageous enough while Cliff was along, but now, 
alone and quite close to a native village, with no one to 
rely on but the Kiluba-speaking guide, his heart sank. He 
retreated to the seclusion of the car, shut the doors, and 
locked them from the inside. He had been there possibly 
half an hour when Ndai appeared, smiling from ear to 
ear and beckoning. That beckon looked inviting and 
friendly. Phillip decided that it would not be wise to 
refuse that invitation, so he opened the door and followed 
Ndai trustingly into the village. 

There he found that someone had procured an ordinary 
kitchen chair, and two long bamboo poles had been lashed 
alongside. Ndai had found four strong men, and they were 
standing by with evident intentions of carrying it to Kap- 
ango. Smiling some more and gesturing clearly, Ndai in- 
dicated what was expected of him. So Phillip stepped 
gingerly between the poles, sat in the chair, and held on 
for dear life. 

At a signal, the four men heaved, and up he went 
shoulder high. Then as the men began to trot, Ndai beat 
time on the kitchen kettle, and the village children 
started to clap and sing a carriers’ chant. The little retinue 
left the clearing and headed toward Kapango. 
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All went well until they came to the first village. 
There the people, hearing the chanting and clapping, 
came out to watch. They were overwhelmed at the sight 
of the burly, red-faced white man bouncing high and low 
between two long, limber bamboo poles, heading toward 
Kapango. Delighted with the spectacle, they joined in the 
procession, took up the song, and helped beat out the 
rhythm. Similar responses were made in the other vil- 
lages, until by the time they were nearing Kapango they 
had a great crowd of possibly two hundred people all 
singing, all beating time, all enjoying themselves im- 
mensely. 

Meanwhile Cliff had arrived at Kapango. He had 
started his conference, but in the middle of the first ses- 
sion he noticed that people had somehow begun to lose 
interest. They were no longer listening to what he was 
saying nor to the reports of the various teachers. He, too, - 
stopped to listen and heard an unfamiliar dull, pulsing 
sound in the distance. He brought the meeting to a hurried 
close, and they all went out to join the people of the vil- 
lage who were crowded together at the western approach. 
They looked down a path but saw nothing, because the 
view was obscured by palm trees. But at last, around a 
curve came Phillip Camborne, shoulder high and bounc- 
ing like a yo-yo, followed by a jumping, jubilant multi- 
tude. 

In the last village the chief, overcome by the import- 
ance of the occasion, had rushed out and placed in the 
right hand of the guest his own insignia of office—a tin- 
handled cow’s tail. Looking just like the king coming 
down Picadilly, the elevated Reverend Mr. Camborne, 
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enthusiastically brandishing a cows tail, led the great 
procession that poured into Kapango village. They had 
gained such momentum that they could not stop where 
Cliff waited but went right on by, circled the entire 
square, then came back to set Phillip down. 

They had stopped before a little hut newly built by 
Pastor Petelo and the villagers in honor of the guest. 
Although the chair was now firmly upon the earth, Phillip 
didn’t move. He couldn’t! The breath had been shaken 
out of him. Nothing daunted, the carriers took him by his 
arms and legs and placed him upon the bamboo couch 
inside. A boy appeared with a vessel of cold water. They 
gave Phillip a drink and sprinkled his face. Before long 
he stopped puffing, sat up, and exclaimed, “My, that was 
wonderful!” So Phillip Camborne came in style to a con- 
ference at Kapango and received an ovation there that 
he surely would never forget. 

He took great interest in the meeting itself. Cliff in- 
terpreted to him what the teachers were saying. They told 
of advances and problems in their village work, how many 
were continuing in school, how many new believers had 
been added to the church or were now in preparation. 

The final meeting came when all gathered in the 
chapel for the baptism of new members and for the Lord’s 
supper. The closing event at such a conference is a short, 
peppy speech by the missionary congratulating them on 
their achievements and seeking to inspire them to go on 
and do even better in the coming three months. But this 
time Cliff thought it would be much better to give his 
father a chance. He said, “Dad, what would you like to 
say to these people?” 
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Phillip Camborne had little time to think. Perhaps _ 
that was all to the good, for when he arose he spoke to 
them simply in English. Cliff interpreted his words into 
French, and the Pastor Petelo relayed the message in 
Kiluba. Phillip told them in a few words how as a young 
man he had lived in a community where many relatives 
and most of his friends were Christian people. He, how- 
ever, had never made a Christian commitment and felt 
left out and sometimes almost unwanted. 

“When the time came for me to decide what to do 
with my life, I felt quite sure it would be ridiculous to 
attempt to live life selfishly. Yet I had no master; I had no 
direction for my life. It was then that I decided to offer 
myself and asked Jesus Christ to be my Lord, to give di- 
rection to me and to use my life in any way that he might 
see fit. That decision later led me to enter the Christian 
ministry. Quite possibly that had something to do with 
my son’s eventually becoming your missionary. For many 
years now, I have attempted to represent Jesus Christ to 
the people of my parish in the state of Michigan. Now I 
am happy to stand before you to witness to the saving 
grace of Jesus, my Lord.” 

He was about to sit down when Cliff whispered, “Not 
_yet. You are only halfway through. Many of these people 
have never heard this word before; tell them it is for them, 
too.” 

Phillip began again. “How many of you have never 
heard about Jesus Christ?” He was amazed to find that 
almost a quarter of the people there raised their hands. 
Then he said, “Would some of you like to know about 
him? I want to tell you just a bit more. He is not my Mas- 
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ter. only, but he has been the Master of many, many 
thousands of people of all ages and all countries for nearly 
twenty centuries. He is the only one upon the earth who 
has ever been found by men to be truly worthy of the 
title Son of God. He can become your Master, too. He 
can make all of us brothers, members of one world-wide 
family, and he can gather us all together to himself when 
we pass from this life. Now if some of you would like to _ 
know more of him, come down here to the front. Let us 
shake hands as a sign of our friendship and also as a sign 
of our willingness to be his followers.” 

To his wondering delight, they began coming down 
the center aisle and both side aisles, until within a very few 
minutes two rows of men and women stretched from one 
side of the little chapel to the other. Utterly elated by this 
response to a simple invitation, Phillip watched Pastor 
Petelo write the name and village of each one as he made 
appointments to meet them singly and in groups for a 
thorough course of preparation. 

Thinking about this experience on the way home, Phil- 
lip remarked rather wryly, “Many a time when we have 
sung ‘Will There Be Any Stars in My Crown? I have 
thought I'll be quite content if I have a crown. But now, 
seeing all these who have come in response to this call, 
I'm rather hopeful that there will be at least one.” 

Cliff smiled and teasingly said, “Dad, do you think you 
could get results like that back home, where so many 
hear the name but really do not know our Lord?” 

“Well, Tl tell you what Ill do. As soon as I get home 
I'll tell this story and show people the necessity of coming 
to conclusions about vital matters.” __ 
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Home within the Wilderness 


PHILLIP CAMBORNE DISCOVERED THAT THE YOUNG MINISTER 
whose fine bearing and hearty biyampe had caught his 
favorable attention was one of those Africans who had 
successfully completed the difficult safari from bush vil- 
lage to world community. Culturally this is a pilgrimage 
bridging many centuries, but Mashind had made the trip 
in twenty-five years. 

Many years before Phillip Camborne came to admire 
him, Mashind began the first stage of his safari from the 
little village that had comprised his boyhood world. The 
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decision to leave it was not his. It was made by the vil- 
lage elders, and Mashind’s father told him the disturbing 
news. 


Bush Village 


“Mashind, my son, you are no longer a boy. Your in- 
itiation rites are over. You are a member of the tribe and 
must bear your full share of responsibility.” The tall man 
placed a hand kindly upon his son’s shoulder and contin- 
ued in solemn tones. “In a few days the headman of our 
village goes to pay tribute to the chief of our tribe and to 
serve for a period at his court. He has chosen you to go 
with him as a helper. You will go nicely?” 

The youngster nodded, for no suitable words would 
come. He wanted to shout excitedly at the prospect of 
leaving the village for the first time to visit the fabulous 
tribal capital. He wanted at the same time to cry like a 
little boy at the prospect of saying farewell to all the 
friends he knew and all the familiar sights that were his 
life. These sentiments in their conflict left him wordless 
and tight of throat. 

His few remaining days were packed with noisy con- 
fusion. The village women, his “mothers,” vied to feed him 
favorite foods and to tease him about the temptations of 
the big village. His own mother gave him a cloth, his first 
piece of new material, to fashion as a shoulder robe or 
cape. It made him feel conspicuous and proud. The village 
men, his “fathers,” called him for the first time into the 
inner circle of the council. There they praised him and ex- 
plained the duties he would perform as an attendant at 
court. The children and youth, his “brothers” and “sisters,” 
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screamed excitedly around him to show how delighted 
they felt at the prospect of his adventure. 

He could never remember all the banter and laughter, 
but he could never forget the feeling of being set apart 
from the community of which he had always been uncon- 
sciously a member. The more aware he grew of this dis- 
tinction between himself and the clan, between his small 
strength and the unknown dangers of unexplored paths, 
the more trembly he felt inside. Not for a moment would 
he let anyone see his weakness. His knees did not shake 
nor did his voice quaver—at least not before witnesses! 

The evening of the last day, Mashind took his spear 
and walked alone into the woods. He climbed the hill 
that gave him a view of the whole territory occupied and 
_ guarded by the ancestral spirits. He wished to see it all 
once more before beginning tomorrow’s journey. 

Below him the village spread out along one main 
street, the yellow thatch of the roofs gleaming brightly 
through the rich green of the widespreading mango trees. 
A light mist was already stealing up from the valley and 
mingling with the thin spirals of smoke arising above each 
cook fire. He listened intently to the familiar songs. Voices 
were raised in welcome as someone entered the village, 
probably after working all day in the fields. Goats were 
noisily chasing one another, being their usual pestiferous 
selves. A burst of laughter caught his ear. That surely 
must be the old one telling stories again. How he could 
tell stories! He made men even at this hour of the day 
forget their hunger. In a few minutes the sun’s rays would 
decline and cast a rosy glow over the whole scene. This 
was the village as he would always remember it. 
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A childish tear crept into Mashind’s eye as he thought 
regretfully of the parting of the next day. Angry at his 
own weakness, he seized his spear and hurled it into the 
trunk of a large tree. Then he stood watching it as it quiv- 
ered and held fast. He thought, “The tree is big and 
strong; the spear is slim and small. Yet the spear is not 
afraid of the tree and can certainly make its mark. I will 
be like the spear. The world may be big and strong and 
I may be little, but I will not be killed with fear.” 

As he retrieved his spear he looked with satisfaction 
upon another tree, a tree that leaned farther over the 
river than any other. Smiling at himself he remembered 
an episode of his earlier boyhood. He had climbed that 
same tree and crawled as far along an extended branch 
as his courage permitted. He remembered how he lay 
flat on his stomach, hands tightly encircling the branch. 
This for him had been a moment of daring adventure. 
Perhaps it was the time when his feet first entered the 
long, forward path he was to travel. As early as he could 
remember, he had been warned never to play by the river 
alone. Mamba, the crocodile, was ever alert to snatch a 
leg. Even worse were the water spirits who stole your 
senses and toppled you into the deep—possibly to drown. 

“Mamba can’t climb this tree,” he had mumbled de- 
fiantly to himself. “Now let's see if the water spirits can 
make me fall in.” Brazenly he had stared deep into the 
swirling water directly beneath him. He could see no 
bottom—no fish or other object—nothing but swift, ever- 
changing motion. Fascinated by the river’s rush he had 
felt a growing lightness in his stomach and a chill, tickling 
sensation creeping along the roots of his hair. Tighter and 
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tighter he had grasped his support until with his brain 
reeling, he cried out weakly in fright and shut his eyes. 

As soon as his trembling nerves quieted a little, he be- 
gan to inch backward, eyes still shut until he felt the trunk 
safely behind him. In a flash he had slithered down and, 
heart-in-mouth, rushed up the hilly path. A sweaty, chas- 
tened boy emerged into the one street of the village and 
quietly went to the hut he shared with five clan brothers. 
He had challenged fear for the first time and had not been 
overcome. 

“Ai-yi!” Mashind exclaimed, as he snapped out of his 
reverie. He grinned at the vividly remembered scene. “I 
was truly frightened that day. More frightened even than 
when the circumcision doctor danced into the village in 
his costume of monkey tails to make us ready for the in- 
itiation rites. More frightened even than when the big 
drums began the night-long dance of death.” | 

Just the thought of the tremendous thuds that made 
his heart keep time in his bosom caused him to look 
around apprehensively. It was foolish and bad luck even 
to think of death. Grasping his spear more tightly, he 
hurried from the spot, deciding it was time for the eve- 
ning meal. 

At the foot of the hill he skirted the manioc gardens 
of the villagers. He paused for a moment to. think of the 
sweaty toil of the people as they had cleared the ground, 
burned the brush, tilled the soil, planted the lifeless man- 
ioc sticks, cleaned out the weeds, and then waited for 
two long years before the tubers were big enough for the 
women to dig. Then he thought of the cleaning, soaking, 
and pounding that caused those same big roots to be 
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turned into manioc flour. Patting his stomach, he thought, 
“Now is the time for some of that manioc mush.” 


Tribal Capital 


Parting from his village had been sharp but mercifully 
quick. He had left early in the morning. His friends called 
to him, but he had no voice with which to reply. He was 
conscious only of a great lump in his throat and the need 
to control himself severely. So he walked closely behind 
the headman, holding his head erect, without looking to 
right or left. Silently he walked toward a new chapter in 
his life. 

Mashind’s first impressions of the capital were of 
throngs of people jostling one another; the clacking of 
tongues in laughter, banter, and quarrel; the stench of 
crowded huts, the myriad flies, the ever-present filth, and 
his own longing to escape. Often he wished he might go 
far off into his own beloved bush to scale a hill and be 
by himself, even if only for a few moments. 

But soon he found a friend, an older lad who knew 
the ways of the capital and introduced him to its wonders. 
Together they visited the line of traders’ stores, all owned 
by his own tribal brothers. How wonderful the traders 
looked standing behind their counters dressed in white 
shirts, khaki trousers, and canvas shoes! He thought it 
marvelous to be able to live without sweat, without hunt- 
ing, without having to swing the hoe. He envied the people 
who possessed money and could exchange it for services 
and for goods, for cloth, salt, and scented soap. He 
thought, “If only I had money, I could live like a headman 
or like a chief. With money I'd have power. People would 
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respect me. People would work for me.” He decided that 
should the time come when money would be easily avail- 
able, Mashind would get his fair share. 

One day he saw an automobile for the first time. Slowly 
and noisily it went through the town, frightening the 
children. Men and women lined the path to clap their © 
hands and shout words of welcome. Driving it was the 
colonial government officer. Everybody spoke of him as 
the bulamatadi. Occasionally Mashind would go to the 
office of this official and watch the soldiers, tall men some- 
times armed with guns, who drilled before the official res- 
idence. He wondered about them, for they were members 
of a far distant tribe, strangers, foreigners, people who had 
little love for his own brothers. 

Every day many men came to the office in order to pay 
taxes. The soldiers would speak roughly to them and make 
them stand in long lines. The clerk would take the money, 
make an entry in the tax book, and give a metal tag in 
receipt. Mashind often wondered at the fact that a man 
who had worked for a whole year raising cotton at the 
order of the government would sell it at the market and 
then have to give most of the money to the tax collector, 
sometimes having only enough left to buy one shirt. The 
boy did not resent this condition for he could see only the © 
power of the money and the authority of the bulamatadi, 
and at both of them he simply wondered. 

The biggest attraction at the tribal capital was the 
great chief. Frequently Mashind joined the crowd that 
always stood beside the guarded entrance, to see if he 
could get a glimpse of the notables who went to and fro 
doing the business of the tribe. The great chief’s house 
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was surrounded by many smaller houses, in each of which 
dwelt a wife. The whole compound was surrounded by 
_ a peek-proof fence. Always by the main gate stood a jost- 
ling crowd of people, straining for a glimpse of some no- 
table, whispering, exclaiming, and being ordered back. 

The boy liked to feel the excitement of it all. Occasion- 
ally he had seen the chieftain, a little man slightly 
stooped, with two or three front teeth missing. This per- 
sonage, although diminutive of stature, wore upon his 
~ head such a marvelous headdress of fine beadwork that 
one forgot his smallness and looked only upon the crown- 
ing splendor. Another thing that Mashind noticed was 
the fact that the chieftain always wore a white bandage 
around his left ankle. This puzzled the boy for a long 
time but he was afraid to ask questions. However, one 
day he whispered to his own headman, “Tata, will you tell 
me why our chief wears a white bandage around his left 
ankle?” 

Before answering the question, the headman scowled 
thoughtfully and then said, “Perhaps I should not tell 
you this, but since you have asked the question, you must 
help share the secret. Our chieftain has leprosy. He visits 
the mission doctor many times for treatment. That white 
bandage shows where the leprous sores are hidden. He is 
not weak because of the disease, but it has left its mark 
upon him, and that is a thing for sadness and regret. 
Therefore, you will not tell anyone what I have told you 
unless someone who should know asks the question 
directly.” 

“Where is the mission doctor, and why does he band- 
age the leg?” 
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“I know where he is,” answered the headman. “The 
mission station is not far away. If you would wish to know 
more I can show you Andre. He is a member of our tribe, 
and he is a man of the mission. He could tell you much. 
Why the ankle is bandaged I do not know. Neither do I 
know why the doctor does us so much good. Suppose you 
come with me and let me show you Andre.” 

The introduction brought new influences into the boy’s 
life. Mashind became at first the friend of Andre; later, 
the disciple of Andre. 

He would never forget the experience that made him 
a disciple. One Sunday afternoon he had gone to the large 
building near the capital square, the house that is known 
as kanisa. He had followed many people who had gone 
inside. He loved to hear them singing, though he knew 
few of the tunes. But he liked best to listen to Andre, who 
could speak his own language from the pulpit and even 
think his own thoughts. 

On this day Andre said, “Yesterday I was visiting far 
from the capital in one of our little villages. There the 
people are not believers in the Lord we follow, but they 
listened quietly as I, spoke. After I had finished talking 
with them I invited them to bow their heads and to speak 
to God in prayer, for I explained to them that they could 
become his children if they would only believe and act 
like children of the Almighty One. None of the elders 
would accept my invitation. But a lad who had once been 
here at the capital did accept the invitation and he prayed 
beautifully. After the prayer many of the elders laughed 
loudly, as though to say, ‘It is a ridiculous and even a 
shameful thing for a lad to speak when the elders of his 
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village are silent.’ In answer to their laughter I told them 
this story. 

“‘One day in the tribal capital I stood by the gateway 
of the chief’s house and saw how the people stood with- 
out. No one dared to go inside. Then I noticed one little 
boy who had no fear of the guards. He would walk in 
or come out without even glancing at them. I noticed 
that when he went in, he even dared to approach the great 
chief himself and speak to him as though he himself were 
a chief or at least a great lawyer. Who do you suppose 
that small boy could be?” 

“The elders whispered together for a moment and one 
of them said, ‘Surely he must have been the son of the 
paramount chief himself. That would give him authority 
to go in and out without regard to the gate police.’ 

“You are right, I replied. ‘It was the son of the para- 
mount chief himself. Now you know our custom —a 
paramount chief has the right to adopt a son of his own 
choosing if he wishes to do so. Is that not true?’ 

“Again the elders whispered and one of the judges 
replied, “Yes, a paramount chief has that authority. He 
can take a young man and make him a member of his 
own family and he will have the right to succeed the chief 
if he wishes it to be so. That is our custom.’ 

“T replied, ‘If the paramount chief has this power, how 
much more truly does God have the power to take men 
and women and make them his own sons and daughters, 
members of his own family. That is why this small boy 
who has accepted God's invitation to be his boy dares 
even in the presence of elders to speak to his Heavenly 
Father. Is this a bad custom, or is it good?” 
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“Once more the elders whispered and then one re- 
plied, “We think that is a good custom, but you must not 
scold us, for it is new to us. We do not understand it, but 
we would like to hear more.’ ” 

Then Andre had turned to the people in his church 
that day and said, “Some of you have never heard the 
invitation before; therefore, I repeat it. You, too, are in- 
vited to become a child of God.” Mashind felt sure that 
Andre’s gaze was fixed on him. 

At those words something stirred deep in the heart 
of Mashind. He could become a child of God. That, he 
thought, would be even more important than becoming 
a man with his pockets full of money. It would even be 
more important than becoming a headman of a village. 
After the meeting, he approached Andre and said, “Pastor, 
I would like to learn more of this invitation, so that I, 
too, can accept it and be a son of God.” 

“Well spoken,” said Andre. “You shall be a member 
of my school and every day we shall talk of many things 
so that you will learn as quickly as may be possible how 
to become a true son of God.” 

Time passed quickly for Mashind in the tribal capital 
after that. He was busy attending his headman; he was 
busier still going to school. He became a baptized Chris- 
tian, active in the work of the church. He became more 
than Andre’s disciple; he was the pastor’s right-hand man 
in his work with other young people. It was because of 
the wise guidance and encouragement of Pastor Andre 
that Mashind ventured upon the second stage of his safari 
that brought him to the mission station for more training 
at the central school for teachers and pastors. 
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Mission Station 


The years at the mission station marked Mashind’s 
change from a gangling adolescent to the tall, athletic 
father of a family. He had entered the training school a 
frightened beginner. He had graduated at the head of 
his class and had accepted an invitation to stay on as 
teacher and assistant pastor. 

Even his name changed in this period. During a course 
on church history he had become so impressed with the 
life of Martin Luther that he adopted his name, pronounc- 
ing it Luta. So to later generations of students he became 
the revered Pastor Luta. 

The third stage of his safari came when he was prin- 
cipal of the grade school and the ordained pastor of the 
mission station church. More precisely, it began one 
afternoon during Phillip Camborne’s stay at Kanene. Luta 
passed him with a smile and a brief greeting and hurried 
on down the river path. Luta had no inkling that the 
impassive elder Camborne was at that moment playing 
an important role in his affairs. 

Leaving the path, Luta pushed his way through the 
bright green branches of a manioc garden, until at the 
far side he began to climb a kopje. The top of the head- 
land was a favorite spot of his. From it he commanded a 
wide view of the tree-covered valley streaked by the silver 
of the river. Today he came not for repose or inspiration, 
but to quiet his thumping heart and still the tumult of 
wild hopes and fears just let loose in his mind by a simple 
invitation from the missionary. 

“I am going to the great jubilee convention at the 
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metropolis,’ Luta kept saying incredulously, as if to 
assure himself that the venture was actually to begin. 

Slowly emphasizing each word and listening to his 
own amazement, he said, “I shall ride in the train to the 
end of the line.” The train he had heard, seen, and mar- 
veled at. Did it not pass but eighty miles away? But to 
possess a ticket and to scramble aboard with a bundle of 
belongings, that was for him an untried experience. 

“Then I must enter the steamboat and ride many days 
on the river before arriving.” A steamboat — this he could 
not picture. A dugout canoe was the largest floating con- 
veyance he had seen. Truly the geography book spoke 
of it, Bwana Phillip Camborne and the missionaries rode 
in it for weeks to cross the Atlantic, but could this be for 
Luta Mashind? 

While thinking aloud these disturbed thoughts, his 
eyes did not rove along the valley in the manner he fol- 
lowed customarily. Instead they came to focus intently 
upon the river just where it narrows and swirls wildly. 
His stomach grew light and faint. He felt a chill tickling 
sensation at the roots of his hair, reminding him of that 
vivid boyhood experience of fear when he dared the 
power of the water spirits. Shaking it off, he laughed 
aloud at himself. Was Luta Mashind still a frightened 
village boy at heart? How far had he come since taking 
leave of his bush village home? Quickly he retraced in 
his memory the long safari. Reassured by his own past 
experiences of victory, he began to walk slowly back to- 
ward the camipus, repeating prayerfully a line from a 
favorite hymn, fo far thy love hath led me, sure it still 
will lead me on.” 
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Back at the mission campus he recalled the time when 
he had first walked this path as a student recommended 
by Pastor Andre. 

Coming to the first building, he thought, “Here is the 
dispensary where Saluka bandages our sores and where 
Sendwe makes sick people well.” Beyond it he saw the 
familiar rows of little houses for teachers and students. 
“And here,” he thought, “is the place where I learned to 
live with people of other tribes and proved that they, too, 
are my brothers and sisters and that they, too, hear 
and respond to God’s invitation to become sons and 
daughters.” 

_ Turning his eyes to the large assembly building in the 

_ middle of the spacious square, he thought, “And here is 
the kanisa, the house where God dwells. The church of 
which I have become pastor.” He thought of the three 
‘ hundred people who met there every Sunday, looking 
up to him for guidance. He thought of the love and re- 
spect they held for him and how no money, no matter 
how huge the sum, could possibly buy such human 
kindness. 

He looked fondly at a one-roomed building that housed 
his classes. It was his custom to teach a course in geog- 
raphy under the name “A Bird’s-eye View of the World.” 
He smiled at the topic now, thinking that surely he was 
about to get a much larger view than ever he had thought 
possible for him. 

Looking beyond the schoolhouse he saw the mission- 
arys home and thought, “There is a man who is my elder 
brother. Bwana Cliff has strengthened my head and my 
heart so that no longer does fear strike so strongly that 
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action becomes impossible. Through him I have learned 
confidence and hope.” . 

Then, ceasing his reverie, he quickened his steps 
toward his own home and thought, “Here is my own fa- 
mily, the woman and the children God has given me. And 
to all these tomorrow I shall say farewell and see what new 
adventure lies ahead as I journey toward the great city.” 

That evening, Pastor Luta met the members of the 
student council to delegate to them his varied respon- 
sibilities in order that the work of the school and church 
might proceed smoothly during his trip to the jubilee con- 
vention. The students had nicknamed their monitors 
bakumbi or shepherds, and that truly described the func- 
tion they succeeded in fulfilling. Luta had won fame not 
so much as student and teacher but as wise counselor 
and leader of the bakumbi. This group had complete 
charge of making and carrying out regulations affecting 
all students, from the families enrolled in the training 
school to the kindergarten children. Problems simple and 
difficult were brought to it for decision. Frivolous prank- 
sters and sometimes serious evildoers appeared before 
it for a hearing and sentence. Two decisions in particular 
were widely quoted as evidence of the wisdom of Luta 
and his counselors. One had to do with the Bumba affair. 

Bumba had been married to Ilunga for several years, 
and no child had resulted from the union. Being a Chris- 
tian, Bumba had not made this a cause for divorce, 
though his heart was heavy for lack of a son. Ilunga had 
increasingly been made to feel her shame by the scoffing 
of her neighbors, who reproached her barrenness and ex- 
travagantly called attention to their own biological suc- — 
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cess. Unable to bear the shame of fruitlessness, she had 
left home wantonly to offer herself to any person by 
whom she might conceive. Later she returned repentantly, 
with the additional burden of syphilis. Bumba appeared 
before the council asking for advice in his predicament. 

The decision was to receive her back on trial, since 
the wife promised to undergo medical treatment and to 
remain faithful no matter how sharp the verbal arrows 
of her sisters might be. Long debate led to the decision in 
which Hosea and Jesus were taken as sources for oppos- 
ing points of view. Those who took their lead from Hosea 
argued that a man should forgive his wife no matter how 
evil her conduct may have been. If he puts her away 
he shares her lack of fidelity and becomes a partner in 
her crime. Jesus was quoted as authority for divorcing 
a wife once adultery was proved. Furthermore, the coun- 
selors said the same law applied to a woman who might 
complain against her husband. Jesus’ rule was thought to 
be too harsh until Luta provided a commentary worthy 
of a Solomon. He held, “Adultery is a sufficient reason 
for divorce, but the Bible doesn’t say how many times. 
So let us decide if a woman is unfaithful once, scold her; 
if she is again unfaithful, discipline her; if she remains 
unrepentant, divorce her.” 

Another celebrated debate arose over the case of a 
young man who had served as a vacation schoolteacher 
in a distant village. He was accused of drinking liquor. 
He denied it. The accuser said the drink was hard pombe; 
the defendant said it was soft pombe. The question re- 
solved itself into one point — when is beer not beer? Luta 
asked his friend Sendwe to do a little experimenting at the 
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dispensary before arriving at a new rule by which Chris- 
tians might guard themselves from excessively alcoholic 
beverages. 

“When invited to dink pombe with a non-Christian 
group, Luta told the accused teacher, “find out whether 
it is intoxicating by asking how long the beer has been 
asleep. If they answer, ‘More than three days, you will 
excuse yourself and explain our principle of temperance. 
If the answer is three days or less, you may take it for 
food and hospitality.” 

Business on this occasion did not involve debate, so 
the meeting concluded early with earnest prayer and with 
many cordial wishes to Luta for a good journey. 

Luta went directly to the Camborne residence. There 
he reported the provisions made for carrying on his duties. 
Cliff praised him for the thorough way in which he had 
organized the work. 

Then, changing the subject abruptly, Cliff said, “Luta, 
you know it is costing much money to send you to the 
conference. There are no extra funds even for this cele- 
bration of the Golden Jubilee of Protestant missions. I 
think you ought to know that my father is paying the bill, 
though he doesn’t want it generally known.” 

“I am glad my journey will not burden the mission,” 
Luta replied. “Tll knock at Bwana Camborne’s door and 
say good-by.” 

A few moments jater Phillip responded to a knock with 
a hearty, “Come in.’ 

Luta saw nothing comic in the sight of a portly gentle- 
man sitting up on a netting-canopied cot reading by a 
lantern. He advanced with flashing smile and out- 
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stretched hand. Using all the English he knew, he said, 
syllable by syllable, “Good-by, Bwana. Thank you, 
Bwana.” 

The words came slowly and awkwardly, but their 
meaning was so warm and sincere that Phillip’s heart was 
deeply stirred. Rising adequately to the occasion, he 
reached through the opening in the netting to shake the 
proffered hand. Then he expended his total Kiluba vo- 
cabulary as he boomed, “Biyampe, Pastor Luta. Biyampe!” 
The men looked into each other's faces a moment— 
then Luta was gone. 


Metropolis 

Luta found the first day of travel by train unpleasant. 
He had always thrilled to watch the locomotive and 
coaches whiz by and had often thought how enviable was 
the lot of lucky riders. Now he discovered his coach was 
crowded with men, women, and children. They all seemed 
to be encumbered with huge bundles of household goods 
and food piled into and upon large enameled dishpans, 
the whole tied together with a cloth. Live chickens 
cocked their heads at one another, but wearied with their 
bonds and the heat, they remained silent. Exhausted: 
babies slept on the perspiring backs of their mothers; — 
other babies cried peevishly for nourishment and _ re- 
lieved themselves upon the floor. As the hours went by 
the atmosphere became increasingly fetid, so it was with 
thankful relief that he got off to board the river boat. 

Shouldering his valise, Luta strode swiftly toward the 
river, inhaling deeply the fresh air and feeling his head 


clear and his spirits return to their normal buoyancy. A 
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blast from a boat siren made him shudder. It sounded 
even more loud and alarming than he had been warned 
to expect. The river boat itself came into view as it ap- 
proached its berth. The immensity of it appalled Luta. 
He would be sure to ask the missionary when he returned 
home to explain how the river could support such a 
burden. 

Near the gangplank, a knot of Congolese were gath- 
ered around a smiling man in white suit and sun helmet, 
obviously a missionary. Luta introduced himself and was 
warmly received. He found that nine other delegates were 
to make the trip with him. This pleased him, for although 
he had enough courage to make the voyage alone, he was 
a sociable person and delighted in making new acquaint- 
ances. The missionary had reserved a deck space in the 
prow where the ten could squat and chat together by 
day and sleep side by side on the deck planks at night. 

The ten travelers soon became accustomed to river 
scenery and the bustle at each wharf. They settled down 
to the more interesting business of getting acquainted. 
Since the ten spoke four tribal languages, it was neces- 
sary to rely upon their common trade language, Kiswahili. 
However, they spent many hours comparing languages, 
delighting in word likenesses, and sharing especially ex- 
pressive idioms. Luta soon had everybody using his pet 
word biyampe as an expression of approval. The word 
was known to one of them in an abbreviated form. He 
pronounced it “bimp.” Luta hooted at this feeble 
monosyllable, for it could never carry the freight he 
loaded on his drawled biyampe. 


Their Christian experiences and practices came in for 
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a careful comparison, since they lived in widely separated 
districts. They rejoiced in the fact that although their 
missionaries came from the United States, England, Ger- 
many, and the Scandinavian countries, they all worked in 
the name of the one church of Christ. Before the end 
of the trip they were working hard on plans for a common 
insignia that could be worn by all members of the Chris- 
tian church and so signify immediately who belonged to 
the fellowship that had outgrown clan and tribal loyalties. 
Conversation dwindled to occasional ejaculations as 
the metropolis came into view. Previous studies and 
travels had partially prepared them for the big city. They 
had seen trucks and automobiles but not in long lines. 
They knew about modern buildings but had not realized 
that hundreds of them could stand impressively arranged 
along palm-lined avenues. They were accustomed to 
noisy crowds but not to the sullen mobs at the wharfsides 
who appeared to be aping the cynical European grimace, 
shrug, and lack-luster eye. 
Up the gangplank strode a young African smartly 
dressed in a white tropical suit, paging delegates to the 
convention. Springing to their feet, the ten friends in- 
troduced themselves, clutched their valises, and pressed 
after their guide. The next few days were so bewildering 
that little memory of minor events remained later. Swirl- 
| ing crowds of people and the confusing babel of scores 
of unidentifiable tongues were mingled with strange 
scenes and customs and the beeping of horns. 
) The first vivid experience to remain in Luta’s memory 
was the great pageant to which the whole populace was 
invited. Many thousands filled the seats of an amphi- 
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theater on the river bank to watch the unfolding spectacle. — 
The old slave trade returned in pageantry. The first mis- — 
sionaries landed again. European colonizers set up gov- 
ernment and defeated the slavers in a smoky gun battle. | 
The following scenes depicted contributions in education, — 
religion, and the sciences made by Christian missions and 
the rapidly growing indigenous church. 

Luta often reflected upon one incident that amused 
him prodigiously. In the medical act, an old-time witch © 
doctor was going through the antics of exorcising the 
evil spirit from a sick person. The blasé city dwellers 
looked on scornfully and scoffed at such superstition. 
The witch doctor pretended to draw the evil spirits out — 
through an arm of his patient; then cupping his hands he 
blew them out toward the river, while the city watchers 
laughed and jeered. Next he drew evil spirits from the’ 
other arm, wheeled quickly, and blew toward the audi- 
ence. Scorn was immediately replaced by fright as scores 
of people cried out in alarm and shielded their faces from 
the imagined terror. Remembering it was only a play, 
the scared people covered the fear they had betrayed by 
hooting angrily at the witch doctor. 

“Many have changed in outer appearance,” thought 
Luta, “but inwardly they have the hearts of bush vil-_ 
lagers. Many who may not have changed in outer ap- 
pearance have grown new hearts through faith in Christ.” — 
He would remember that point for his report back home. 

A government agency kindly provided transportation 
so that small groups of convention delegates could be > 
taken on a tour of the city. Luta decided upon four ex- 
periences as the ones he would preserve for retelling. | 
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The textile factory made him more proud than ever 
to be an African. The guide showed the group every 
process, from the cleaning and carding of the cotton and 
the operating of spinning, weaving, and printing machines 
right down to the final packaging in the shipping room. 
Every worker in the plant was African. Only the super- 
intendent was European. In matter-of-fact tones the guide 
said, “The management claims that the efficiency record 
of this factory compares favorably with those in England 
and Belgium.” 

Luta decided his parishioners and students who culti- 
vated cotton year after year would bear their crops to the 
local gin a trifle more proudly when they knew what hap- 
pened to the bales they sent north. Luta found satisfac- 
tion in repeating words he had often heard Cliff Camborne 
speak, “An African can learn any skill that an instructor 
is willing to teach.” 

The native city with its 125,000 inhabitants interested 
Luta even more than the great buildings and pretty villas 
of the European city. Here were evidences of a great 
development. New, attractive houses were being built — 
whole rows of them at a time. His guide showed him how 
a great marsh had been drained and graded to make room 
for new streets, a swimming pool, and a recreation field. 
Luta watched the prodigious labors of a bulldozer and 
ditch digger and had no words to see cs his amazement 
and delight. 

The government radio station impressed him as being 
a miracle whose value to the people was yet to be seen. 
The guide’s explanation of the instruments and principles 
of radio meant nothing to Luta, but he did realize that a 
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voice from this room could be heard from loud-speakers 
placed in the villages of every paramount chief. A plaque 
on the wall told him the radio was dedicated to educa- 
tion and recreation. Broadcasts in one European and four 
African languages told the news of the world and gave 
regular instruction in social work, hygiene, education, 
and agriculture. 

“What a marvel!” Luta thought. “It speaks into the 
ears of all, but can it also enter the heart? If people learn 
to trust and obey the voice, will it always speak for the 
good of Africans? Who is wise enough to know always 
what is good and who will be the advisors of the voice? 
Surely this convention must ask God to use this miracle 
for his glory.” 

Luta and his friends visited the Protestant printing 
plant. They found it operated by skilled workers trained 
as part of a publishing venture carried out by the several 
missions cooperatively. Luta stared at the clanking ma- 
chines without comprehension of their function as a guide 
explained every step in the process, from.the editing of 
manuscripts to the final binding and pressing. He was 
fascinated to watch the largest electric press and learns 
that it was producing Bibles. 

He took his beloved New Testament from his coat 
pocket and looked at it with new appreciation. He had 
never guessed that such great labors went into its con- 
struction. Thousands of books filled the storeroom shelves 
and hundreds were on the counters of the shipping room 
ready for shipment by steamer, train, and airplane. 

“We cannot begin to fill the demand for printed ma- 
terials,” he heard the manager say. “A whole edition of 
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a hymnal is often sold out before the binding is com- 
pleted. We need more presses and printers like these so 
that the thousands of new readers each year may grow 
in knowledge.” 

Luta grinned as he secretly compared this immense 
publishing center with the little mimeograph at home 
upon which his fellow workers depended for Sunday 
school lessons, textbooks, and lesson outlines. “Oh, well,” 
he sighed, “we have a long way to go, but we are walk- 
ing in the right direction.” 

The convention consisted of general meetings and dis- 
cussion groups where numerous interests were presented. 
Luta’s attention was held chiefly by reports about the gov- 
ernment subsidies for education, a demonstration of the 
Laubach literacy method, and the idea of world coopera- 
tion among Christian churches. 

Government subsidies for education was one of the 
hottest subjects of debate among the delegates after con- 
ference hours. The excitement centered around the re- 
port of a missionary expressing great delight over the 
answer to prayers. For years prayers had been offered 
for more and better schools. Now the government would 
pay half the expenses of erecting buildings, provided rea- 
sonable set standards were maintained and the govern- 
ment curriculum taught. That curriculum, it was pointed 
out, placed religion as a major subject and gave mission- 
aries complete freedom in choosing materials and 
methods. 

The “pro” argument stressed the probable improve- 
ment in equipment, the increased number of schools, the 
extra thousands of students who could be accommodated, 
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and the possibility of better pay for African certificated 
teachers. 

The “con” argument ones the inrush of new stu- 
dents might lower morale and weaken the Christian 
influence found at present in well established schools. 
Others thought they might become known as bulamatadi 
schools and so give the impression that missionaries side 
with the government when policies are debated rather 
than being neutral arbiters. Some feared the effect gov- 
ernment inspectors might have. From long experience 
they knew that noble resolves in headquarters become 
vitiated in the administration of unsympathetic local of- 
ficials. | 

Luta found in his experience reasons for both desiring 
and fearing government subsidies. He came to no con- 
clusion but felt a vague misgiving deep within him — 
something akin to mild indigestion after eating unripe 
papaya. 

He went for a walk along the river bank and talked 
softly to himself. “I wonder how God likes the curriculum. 
Is he pleased to be discussed at 10:00 a.m. on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday? Supposing he might like to ap- 
pear in the arithmetic lesson, would the government in- 
spector object? 

“Oh, I'm just stupid. Who am I to judge this matter 
—but in the meantime, I think Pll give more attention 
to Sunday schools. They shall be African schools. We 
will find the curriculum in God’s Book and in our own 
hearts. We will teach our people to sing and pray as the 
occasion demands, and we will observe the sun and sea- 
sons for our clock.” 
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Feeling better, he walked back briskly singing, “His 
eye is on the sparrow, and I know he cares for me.” 

Two unfamiliar words used by speakers who had 
visited Europe recently grated upon African ears at the 
conference. “Amsterdam” was one and “ecumenical” was 
the other. Luta wondered why so much fuss was being 
made about the World Council of Churches. A group of 
delegates chatting it over one night decided it simply 
meant that the Christian churches of the world had joined 


hands. But was that remarkable? Missionaries came to 


Africa from many lands, but their converts and disciples 
were brothers in one family. Had this not been so in every 
land? But perhaps it was well at the Amsterdam Con- 
ference to celebrate the great friendship in Christ. 

Of the speakers who sought to interpret the Amster- 
dam meeting, Josiah Chimbadzwa most impressed his 
fellow African Christians. He gave little time to describ- 
ing the accomplishments of Western civilization but 
stressed with all his might that Jesus Christ was present 
at Amsterdam and shone forth from faces of every color, 
spoke through scores of languages, and directed the lives 
of peoples who wore turban, fez, babushka, and felt hat. 

Chimbadzwa was a compelling speaker, but though 
his words were important, Luta knew his influence was 
not just verbal. There was evidenced in his flashing eyes, 
confident tones, and loving, humble spirit the undeniable 
presence and power of God. Within his own heart Luta 
felt a stirring response not just to the man but to the 
source of that man’s inspiration. 

“The meaning of the World Council of Churches can 
be put into one gesture. I learned this from another dele- 
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gate. Do like this.” He held both hands before his face 
and locked together his little fingers. 

“This is the sign that we are tied together. In Chris- 
tian fellowship we are locked together no matter what our 
differences. This we knew to be true at Amsterdam. I 
give you this as the sign of the World Council.” 

Chimbadzwa’s closing words Luta laid away safely 
in his memory. In a sincere, well modulated voice he 
testified, “I stand here as one of you. I speak a language 
of Africa. I was mothered by Africa and grew up in 
Africa. I played, lied, and stole as you did. I am an 
African. I do not witness to a Christ of another race nor 
to an alien religion. I witness to the one living Christ — 
to the life of joy and righteousness that God has made 
possible for us in Christ. My African brothers, I am not 
telling you these things because Peter said so in the Bible 
or because some missionary says so. I am telling you be- 
cause I know so. I have experienced and am experiencing 
now in my life that Jesus Christ lives and saves.” — 

“Ai-yi,’ exclaimed Luta to himself, “he hardly needs 
to say these things! The truth of it is for all to see in his 
gracious spirit.” | 

“Ecumenical” was still a strange sounding word to 
Luta, but when he decided that it meant that the saving 
power of God is universal and that the love of Jesus Christ 
unites all his followers in every land — well, then the 
word was worth mastering. 

“Sixty-three African languages now have Laubach 
charts for adult literacy campaigns.” A missionary was 
reporting on the achievement of the mass literacy cam- 
paign in Africa. The new quick method for teaching 
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adults was known to Luta in the Kiswahili tongue. He 
had done little with the ingenious scheme, because it 
was so hard to duplicate the charts by hand — and how 
the termites love all charts! 

‘Two women were brought to the platform. It was 
guaranteed that they had never received instruction in 
reading. Since the demonstration was in Kiswahili, Luta 
went to a front seat to observe it closely. Within ten 
minutes the women had mastered the chart and could read 
simple words in large letters. Luta felt a little disgusted 
with himself. Here was a method he had failed to use. 
The lessons were greatly improved over the early set he 
had seen and now were to be printed and placed in the 
hands of all who could use them. Luta ordered a supply 
of charts on the spot and resolved to set on foot an adult 
literacy campaign as soon as he could inspire and train 
his students. 

The demonstrator said, “Each one teach one and wit- 
ness for Christ while doing it” so frequently that a new 
idea took hold upon Luta’s imagination. This could be 
more than education; it should also be a perfect evan- 
gelistic opportunity. Luta sought words to express it, for 
in a few weeks he would have to win the support of his 
teachers — and of all the students in the high school. He 
planned to approach them like this: “You find a friend 
sitting in darkness. You say, ‘Friend, would you like to 
see? He answers, ‘Why do you talk in riddles? Does the 
blind man love darkness?’ You show him how a few min- 
utes of study of the literacy chart will open his eyes. But 
when you open a friend’s eyes, where will you direct him 
to look? Is not Jesus the bright and morning star?” 
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Sanctuary 


Luta Mashind and his friends were well on their home- 
ward way from the metropolis when one afternoon their 
steamer pulled alongside a small landing. As they ap- 
proached the jetty Luta’s quick eye noticed a large bunch 
of ripe bananas on the shoulder of a person who looked 
as if he might be inclined to sell. Quickly the friends 
pooled their money and deputized Luta to run down the 
gangplank to buy them. 

As one might have expected, this took considerable 
time. The price asked was high. The sum offered was 
low. Gradually the two approached each other until at 
last they agreed on a price. 

Luta shouldered the bananas triumphantly and turned 

back toward the jetty. What he saw froze his blood. The 
gangplank had been lifted, the stern paddle wheel was 
already churning the water, and by the time he got to 
the brink of the dock the distance was too far for him to 
leap. He stood there transfixed with horror, watching 
the water churn in the wake of the boat. 
_ Once again the old familiar symptoms of paralyzing 
fear laid hold upon him. All he could think of was, “I am 
a stranger in a strange land. I am cast away among a 
people whose language I do not know and upon whose 
sympathy I have no claim.” He thought of the proverbs 
of his fathers, which said that a stranger could expect only 
death. To one stranded far from friends death might come 
from violence and could surely come from starvation and 
sickness. How to get home again seemed an unanswer- 
able question. 
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Still rooted to the spot, he heard a calm, friendly voice 
say in French, “Where are you going, friend?” 

Looking up with something of hope dawning in his 
eyes, Luta saw a man of about his own age and stature. 
The smiling face and slightly quizzical expression reas- 
sured him. 

“I thought I was going home,” said Luta. “But as you 
see, I have lost my boat. I have come from the metro- 
polis, where I attended a great convention.” 

“I’ve heard about the convention,” said the newcomer. 
“I, too, am a Christian. Stay with me until the next boat 
comes. We can explain everything to the captain.” 

Wonderingly, Luta followed the footsteps of his res- 
cuer and soon found himself the guest of a Christian 
family. Two days sped by, during which a wonderful 
fellowship was enjoyed by both sides. Luta took part in 
family devotions and went with the family to the service 
in their church. There he told of his experience and 
listened to theirs. 

In that simple Christian fellowship a sense of wonder 
and awe filled Luta’s heart and mind with joy unspeak- 
able. He told his new-found friends, “When I was 
stranded on the wharf, I thought myself an outcast and 
a stranger, but here you make me an honored guest. I 
had expected sickness, starvation, and death. Instead I 
find food and fellowship. This truly was unknown to our 
forefathers, who cared nothing for those outside their 
ancestral plot. We are members of a world-wide tribe. 
We are the children of the Paramount Chief. Surely as 
I go from this place I shall tell this story of the new Chris- 
tian friendship that is abroad in our land. I had believed 
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the gospel before, but I had seen it only in a little area. 
I had heard about the application of the gospel, but it 
had been only in wonderful theory. Now I have seen it 
far from home, and where I believed before, now I know.” 

Barely able to control his emotions as he realized that 
actually he had passed from death unto life because of the 
love shared by Christian brethren, Luta asked the little 


group to join him in singing a verse that expressed his _ 


heart's meaning: 


Beneath the cross of Jesus I fain would take my stand, 

The shadow of a mighty rock within a weary land; 

A home within the wilderness, a rest upon the way, 

From the burning of the noontide heat and the burden 

of the day. 

When the next steamer came, his friends took him 
down and arranged his passage. Without difficulty he 
proceeded on his journey and caught up with his friends 
by the time they reached the railroad head. 

On that last lap of the journey Luta had time to think 
over all his recent experiences. As he paced the forward 
deck alone, he thought, “I must find a way to tie up these 
lessons I have learned. I must put them in a little pack- 
age, so that my friends back home can receive it and 
carry it also to their friends. But how shall I tell them 
what I now know so that they will feel what I feel?” 

He moved up into the prow of the ship and there felt 
the wind cooling his brow. Again he watched the swirl- 
ing waters, looked deep into the flow of the river and 
felt no fear there, no sapping of strength as the boat bat- 
tled successfully with the current. He thought, “I, too, 
would be buoyant, moving forward against the current.” 
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And then again, as he thought of the folks at home, 
a verse of a hymn came into his mind. At first he hummed 
it unconsciously; then suddenly the words took on a new 
and richer meaning. “Perhaps this,” he said, “will sum up 
what I have to say,” and slowly he repeated to himself 
- words that were well worn yet capable of bearing the 
freight of meaning he wished to put into them. “This 
‘is my Father's world,” he said. Then he repeated the words 
_ again, with great emphasis upon “world.” 
! He had known the simple world of the bush village 
in which everything was familiar. He had known the 
_ world in the tribal capital where there was a mixture of 
_ authorities and great confusion. He had known the world 
_ from the mission station. There he had looked out and 
: seen vast expanses, but he himself had not moved out 
into those vast expanses. But now he had traveled. Now 
he had seen many people and heard many tongues. He 
_ had heard many witnesses all speaking the same word. 
- He was now a man of the world —a man of his Father’s 
~ world. 
| “That ties it up,” he said aloud. “Wherever I go I will 
_ tell them this — all the villages everywhere, all the tribal 
- capitals everywhere, all the mission stations, all the great 
_ metropolises, all this and more, all is my Father’s world.” 
Then, to relieve his pent up feeling, he lifted his chin 
_ high, opened his mouth wide, and above the sound of the 
_ curling waves at the bow and above the splashing of the 
| paddle wheels, he sang joyously, “This is my Father’s 
- world.” 
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To Honor and Obey 


THE EVENING BREEZE AT KANENE HAS A KEEN EDGE IN THE 
dry season. Occasionally a cheerful blaze was made in the 
fireplace to provide a family focus for the concluding 
hours of the day. 

‘On one such occasion, Phillip Camborne sat relaxed 
in his favorite mission-made wicker chair watching the 
play of flames around aromatic gum logs. For a period 
he kept an unusually long silence, then broke off his 
reverie by addressing Carol. | | 

“Carol, Ive been thinking about my activities when 
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I get back to Michigan. Many pends will invite me to 
their churches to tell my experiences.” 

“Tell them all about your triumphal entry into Ka- 
pango,” she laughed. 
_ “I won’t omit that,” Phillip chuckled reminiscently. 
“But I’ve decided to take such invitations seriously. I 
would like to do more than entertain. Perhaps I can 
describe Pastor Luta Mashind and others in such a way 
as to give my hearers some insight into Africa. But I'm 
puzzled how to find out much to tell about the shy women 
you have here.” 

“They puzzle me, too,’ Carol admitted. “They are 
so timid that it takes years of acquaintance to gain their 
confidence. For some time I’ve thought about question- 
ing my best friend, Nangoi. I think she would tell me 
her story. If she does, I'll pass it on to you.” 

One afternoon soon after, Carol went for a leisurely 
walk in the direction of the schoolgirls’ compound. She 
was about to pass the path leading to it when tall, beam- 
ing Nangoi waved to her and called, “Mamma welcome. 
Are you strong?” 

Remembering her promise to Phillip, Carol turned up 
the path to chat with the elderly guardian of the school- 
girls and accepted a chair beside her on the shady side 
of her house. As they talked, Carol led up to her project. 

“Some day soon, I’m going back to visit my people and 
they will ask me a lot of questions. They will say: “What 
are the African people like?’ Nangoi, you can remember 
back before the first missionary came to this region. You 
know me well enough to speak plainly. Will you tell me 
what I ought to say to my people when they ask?” 
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Nangoi pursed her lips thoughtfully for a moment 
and then smiled as she replied, “Yes, Mamma, but to most 
white people asking such a question, I would turn aside 
from answering. I know you try to walk in our paths 
with us. We love you for it, so I will tell you the things 
I remember best.” 

“Thanks, Nangoi, you are a dear. I will listen and 
remember every word.” 


Girlhood 

“As a little girl,” began Nangoi reflectively, “I was no 
different from all other little girls of the clan. There 
were many older clan brothers and sisters who taught 
me to obey them but who also cared for me. As I grew 
older, there were more and more younger clan brothers 
and sisters who respected my commands and trusted my 
guidance. There were my own mother and many women, 
also my mothers, who demanded much help in sweeping 
floors, carrying water, and searching for food. I remember 
when my little brother was tied to my back. He stayed 
there nearly all day long until he grew to be almost as 
big as me. My back still aches when I think of him.” 

“Was it all work and no play, Nangoi?” 

“No, truly!” she exclaimed. “Most of the work was 
also play. We sang as we looked for wood — we told 
stories on our way to the spring. After filling our gourds 
we sat by the stream, splashing our feet and making the 
valley ring with our laughter. Toucans and parrots would 
scream back at us, and monkeys would creep close to spy. 
Perhaps trapping flying ants in baskets was the most fun — 
of all, though catching fish with our hands in shallow 
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pools after the rainy season was exciting, too. At night 
- we loved our singing and dancing games.” 

“Come now, Nangoi. You still do,’ Carol teased. 
“Yes,” laughed Nangoi, “singing and dancing are born 
in us, so surely the Lord meant us to enjoy his gifts.” 
“Excuse my interruption, Nangoi. You have spoken 
of children and women.. What about the men of your 
| clan?” 

In a high sing-song voice, Nangoi began to chant, 
“At the first, the Creator made one man and one woman 
_ and they pleased him very much. He gave a hoe and a 
water gourd to the woman and commanded, ‘Go to the 
) field; find food and water for the man.’ He gave a pipe, 
_ tobacco, and a mat to the man and commanded, ‘Go sit 
under a palm tree and smoke until the woman returns 
_with food and water.” She added ruefully, “That’s how 
the mwadi, the keeper of our history, still chants the story 
_ of our tribe on great occasions.” 

“So down through the ages African women could not 
possess their own lives but lived as the property of the 
men, commented Carol sadly. “The mwadi, though a 
woman, helps keep her sisters in bondage.” 

“From my first memory I was taught to address men 
as vidye, or great ones. They were kind and thought of 
us as servants and playthings when we were old enough 
to be useful.” 

“Nangoi, you speak as though all men were con- 
sidered great. Weren’t some more important than others?” 

“Yes, truly! We thought the chief was the greatest 
person in the world. But the witch doctor was the one 
who terrified us. When he came to our village, his face 
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smeared with white clay, small children would cling 
to their mothers and scream in terror until hushed by a 
hand clapped over the mouth. 

“I like to remember my father. He was big, strong, 
and lucky in hunting.” Nangoi stopped talking to watch 
Carol’s furious note making. When the pencil paused ex- 
pectantly, she continued her story. “The men stayed to- 
gether in the palaver house. They had good fellowship, 
for they were all born into the village. The women were 
divided among themselves because they all came from 
other clans and entered the village only by marriage. 
Women who had come from the same village would form 
their own little group. There was occasionally sharp 
quarreling and shouting until the elders yelled for silence 
and sometimes enforced it with a stick. But no man ever 
struck a child.” | 

“That seems a little strange to me, Nangoi. If a man 
would strike a woman, why not punish a child?” 

“It wasn’t because he didn’t often feel like doing it,” 
she explained. “Sometimes a man would yell with rage 
at a stubborn child, but he feared to lay a hand upon him. 
The ancestral spirits are said to return in children. The 
stubborn child might hold the spirit of some great one — 
who could bring trouble to the whole clan if displeased.” 

“This is good! You are helping me a lot to feel what 
it was like to live in your village. Now take me into your 
mother’s house.” 

“Our huts were round and smaller than the two-roomed - 
houses we have learned to build now. All the family 
lived in the one small room. You would think this hard 
to bear. But we had never had privacy, so we couldn't 
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miss it. On chilly nights, Mother would put live coals in a 
clay pot and place it in the center of the hut. This would 
make us warm, for the clay walls kept out the chilly wind 
and the grass roof shed the rain unless the wind blew 
hard. Mealies and manioc flour were stored in the house 
on a rack hung from the roof beyond the reach of termites. 
Mats made by men from split reeds were placed on the 
hard clay floor for beds, and most families were lucky 
if they had one blanket to stretch over themselves.” 

“Did you cook in the house or did you have separate 
kitchens in those days, too?” Carol asked. 

“Back of the round house was a small hut where we 
prepared and cooked food. In the kitchen occurred quite 
frequently the only event we were not allowed to witness 
in childhood. It was here that the babies were born. At 
the time of birth, the men and children were sent away 
by the old midwives who took complete charge.” 

“Sendwe was talking about that problem only yester- 
day,” Carol added. “It seems to be the prevailing custom 
still. Those old midwives don’t like our maternity service 
one bit — but go on, Nangoi.” 

“One year was very much like another in my child- 
hood. We marked the passing of the seasons and counted 
the new moons, but time meant little. The great event I 
remember clearly was the bambudye dance that an- 
nounced the end of childhood. Several of us were taken 
to an initiation camp where two of the oldest women told 
us the history of the tribe and instructed us in our duties 
as wives and mothers. We were told to warn the men of 
the village that we were taboo until husbands were found 
for us from other clans. The initiation ended when all 
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the women marched back to the village, keeping us in the 
middle, hidden from men’s eyes. We were placed in a 
dark hut and kept there for days, until the dance was 
over.” ; 

“As I understand it,’ said Carol, “men come to the 
dance to represent every village in the clan. Is that to do 
you honor at what we would call your debut?” 

“It is not a matter of honor, Mamma, but a thing of 
taboo. They come to dance and drink, but the big thing 
is to be witnesses to the announcement that the girls 
named and now in the hut are grown up. All men of the 
clan are warned not to be familiar with us, for there is a 
great taboo against a man and a woman of the same clan 
having a child. The bambudye dance is also to tell the 
other clans that these girls are now of age. Messengers 
start coming after the dance to look upon the girls and 
bear reports back to their own clans where men may be 
seeking wives.” | 

“I suppose there was always great excitement when 
someone from another clan came as a matrimonial scout.” 

“Not so much excitement until the elders started bar- 
gaining. Then it was soon known for which girl they 
bargained and for what terms. The girls and women try 
to guess who in the other clan seeks a wife.” 


Marriage 


“Did you know the man you were to marry?” 

“No, Mamma. I had heard his name, for Mastak was 
well known as a hunter, but I had never seen his face 
until the day the elders called me to come before them 
in the palaver house. I felt great shame as I stood in the 
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council for the first time. The chief recited all the details 
of the bargain. The other clan paid many things to my 
clan in exchange for the work I would do and the children 
they hoped I would bear for them. Then the chief spoke 
scoldingly to me, ordering me to please my husband and 
do nothing to make his clan return me and demand the 
repayment of the dowry.” 

“Right after that I suppose you started the journey 
to Mastak’s village?” 

“Not that day. First there was a feast of goat meat 
and chickens. The women examined the gifts the man 
had brought, and so many tried on the new cloth that it 
became creased and soiled. The women braided my hair 
and did it up beautifully with combs. They helped me tie 
my gifts and kitchen things into a great bundle, ready for 
the next day’s journey. All night the people feasted, sang, 
and danced.” 

“You were the guest of honor, of course — the center 
of attraction,” interposed Carol gaily. 

“No, Mamma. Only the men feasted, though there was | 
plenty left over for the women. Sometimes the women did 
a dance, but mostly it was the men who enjoyed them- 
selves. Early next morning I placed the bundle on my 
head, said a hundred kolalas to my friends, and with great 
pride walked behind my husband Mastak away from my 
village and my childhood.” 

Carol's tone was warm with sympathy as she asked 
the next question. “Do you mind if I ask if you shed 
tears, Nangoi, at parting from your childhood friends?” 

“I did not cry,” Nangoi answered proudly. “It is every 
womans lot to leave the clan at marriage. We were pre- 
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pared for this at the initiation camp and shown how a 
woman must act at such a time. Though the heart may 
be heavy, no tear may be shed, or it would bring reproach 
to the village. Though the heart may swell with love or 
shrink with loathing at the sight of the new ‘husband, one 
must always appear shy and obedient. My husband 
spoke hardly at all on the journey, but when we arrived 
that afternoon in his village I could see he was proud 
of me. All the people crowded around me to look and 
comment. In a low voice I returned the many greetings 
and entered my house as soon as custom would let me. 
I was really shy and afraid.” 

“Did Mastak have other wives besides you?” 

“He had been married once before, but the wife had 
died in childbirth. My fortune was much happier than 
that of some of my sisters. I was strong and could carry 
wood and water and make a large manioc garden without 
difficulty. At first the older village women tried my temper 
by making me do too much of their work. When they 
saw I was not lazy nor my spirit sour they became less 
demanding. Three women in the village came from my 
home village, so wé comforted one another in friendship 
and divided up our work. 

“The next great event was when I whispered to my 
husband that I was with child. Mastak was pleased and 
allowed one of my sisters to come to help with my work. 
Now I was given new dignity and respect which brought 
much joy. Every young African woman dreads the 
thought of a barren marriage, for there is no greater re- 
proach. This dread was removed like a great log lifted — 
from my head. No person could ever call me unfruitful.” 
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“Sometimes you sound like someone speaking right out 
of the Old Testament,” said Carol with a smile. 

“The time of delivery was difficult, for I was left with 
three old grannies who had no sympathy for my pain and 
terror. They said I behaved badly and scolded me 
harshly. Perhaps they slapped me, but I can’t remember, 
for when one said, ‘It is a male child,’ every thought of 
bitterness fled. There remained only a warm tenderness 
and joy like nothing I had ever felt before. You will not 
misunderstand me when I say it is like the love of Jesus 
making new your soul.” 

“Did your husband share your gladness?” 

“Tm sure he did, though he said little, for he was a 
quiet man. He looked at his baby boy and spoke no word, 
but I saw him trying to swallow a lump in his throat and 
tears came to my eyes. Later he brought me a robe of 
antelope skin prepared by his own hands to wrap the 
baby in. He brought me a hen and a rooster as a thank- 
you present. For many days people came to rejoice with 
us and to bring little gifts of gladness. 

“The witch doctor was called for the time of naming 
the child. In the presence of all our friends, he took from 


_ my neck the cord he had tied there to prevent a miscar- 


riage. He added another piece to it and tied it as only 
he knows how around the waist of my son. By tying him 
so we protected him against evil—or so we thought in 
those days, though it was only a month later that I found 
the tying ceremony didn’t keep malaria away from him. 

“After the tying, Mastak held up the baby before the 
chief and all the people. 

““What is the baby’s name?’ asked the chief. 
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““Ngoi shall be his name, announced the witch doctor 
ceremoniously, ‘and you shall be called Sangoi, the father 
of Ngoi, he said to my husband. “And you—’ he said 
jutting out his chin in my direction, ‘you shall be called 
Nangoi, the mother of Ngoi. 

“And so it is today, my childhood name is forgotten. 
and you know me only as Nangoi.” 

As Carol listened to this recital and watched the ebb 
and flow of deep emotion in Nangoi’s face, she felt her 
own feelings mingling sympathetically with the hopes, 
fears, sorrows, and joys of African womanhood down 
through the centuries. This was a good place to stop, she 
thought. It would be well to go home and think the in- 
terview over carefully and record it in writing. Thanking 
her friend, she arranged to meet again soon. 

_- In another cozy fireside conversation, Phillip listened 
carefully as Carol reviewed her notes and told Nangoi's 
story as far as it had gone. 

| Phillip made no comment until the conclusion, then 
in a reflective mood he said, “Such an account as this is 
really a rebuke to all of us. We see the surface of our fel- 
low men. We rarely take the trouble to investigate the 
true character of our acquaintances. I suppose it takes 
too much effort and time. But a revelation like Nangoi’s 
story gives me a sense of loss. So many splendid people 
have probably touched my life without my being sensi- 
tive to their presence and worth.” 

“Do you have any suggestions for my next meeting 
with Nangoi?” 

“Yes, Carol, I do. Please ask for a frank opinion on 
the attitudes of her people toward missionaries and their 
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work. It’s a question that has often occurred to me, for the 
missionary speakers I have heard at home seemed wholly 
concerned with their own attitudes and points of view.” 


New Faith 


Within a week, Carol found another occasion to renew 
her interview with Nangoi. Her lead question was, “Will 
you tell me how you came to work at the mission, Nan- 
goi? And then I want you to do something harder. Tell 
me how your people felt about the coming of the mission- 
aries and how they feel now about the work we are doing 
here.” 

“The first part is easy, but perhaps you will need to 
help me with the rest. An accident brought me to the 
mission. It was toward the end of my second pregnancy 
and Sangoi was away with a friend hunting. The friend 
returned alone and exhausted. In the palaver hut he told 
of wounding an antelope and tracking it beyond the tribal 
boundary. They brought it down finally and were cutting 
it up to carry home when three hunters from another tribe 
attacked them. Knives were drawn, and in a terrible fight 
Sangoi was injured. The chief called the men, and they 
brought Sangoi home to me. His worst wound was a spear- 
thrust through the calf of his leg. We put clay on the 
wound and did everything we knew to help. The wound 
got worse and began to rot. For days I kept a smoky fire 
beside him to drive away the flies. 

“Then a traveler told us of the white doctor at the 
mission and promised to show us the way if we wished 
to carry Sangoi there. I went to the chief to plead for 
carriers and so next morning we started. Traveling for 
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two days almost killed Sangoi, but at last we placed him 
on the doctor’s veranda. The doctor gave him a medicine 
that stopped his pain and arranged to have us stay with 
the cowherd. This cowherd was a cripple with only one 
leg. He told us the doctor had removed it when he had 
hurt it in an accident. 

“Our people fear to break the body, for it is thought 
that the spirit will be crippled in the next life. But this 
man was cheerful and laughed at our fears. He was a 
Shnsian and had learned to think and feel differently 
from. us. 

“Why did he send you to the cowherd? Was there no 
dormitory for out-patients?” 

“No, truly! The mission was just beginning, and doctor 
had a good reason. Next day we knew why he had placed 
us in the care of the cowherd: Sangoi would lose his leg, 
too. He was very brave, for he didn’t know the doctor 
could put the leg to sleep before removing it. He said no 
pain could be worse than what he already suffered and ~ 
if the cowherd could live cheerfully with one leg, then 
he would, too. He was most troubled by the thought that 
I might reproach him as a cripple and refuse to live with 
him. The thought of being a cripple’s wife did sadden my 
heart until I learned many things about loyalty and Christ- 
ian marriage from the cowherd’s wife. I still feel sorrow 
and shame because I did not promise to continue to love 
and respect him until some time after his operation. He 
would have been comforted if I had spoken sooner. So it 
came about that Sangoi stayed near the mission where 
the doctor helped him learn to make mats. Thus he — 
changed from hunter to matmaker.” 
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“I can see how this changed little Ngoi’s prospects, 
too,” added Carol. “You could never have imagined in 
those troubled days that he was to become a Christian 
minister.” 

“No, truly, but soon Ngoi was going to school, and he 
told us the things he learned. This made us want to know 
more, and we attended the Sunday and Wednesday meet- 
ings. Luta Mashind spent many hours reading the Bible 
to us and explaining how to follow the new way. We tried 
very hard to walk together in the Christian path, and the 
day came when we confessed our desire to follow only 
Jesus and to trust our lives to him every day and all the 
time.” 

Carol placed her hand on Nangoi’s and said sincerely, 
“I know how faithfully you have kept your pledge, es- 
pecially since Sangoi passed on. But haven't you skipped 
a very important event?” 

“You mean the coming of Lusa?” Nangoi’s tones be- 
came warm with pride and affection as she looked at a 
group of girls busy around the cooking pots and said, 
“There she is now, helping prepare the evening meal. 
She was born in the maternity center here. I have often 
compared my first agony in the kitchen with Lusa’s birth. 
Instead of mean old grannies the nurse and Saluka’s wife 
cared for me with kindly skill. It was because of them 
we called the baby Lusa, or Love.” 
| Rather abruptly Carol asked, “Now, how about the 
second part? How did people feel about the early mission- 
aries?” 

“The first missionary to come here was a doctor. 
_ People came to stare at him because of the strange clothes 
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he wore and because he had a long black beard. But they 
were glad to receive his medicines and soon found them 
to be better than anything our witch doctors had. We ac- 
counted for this by thinking that his magic was stronger 
than ours and that his power over the spirits was great. 
We felt he was a witch doctor, but greater than ours.” 

“What changed that idea, Nangoi?” 

“The greatest thing to change us was when we found 
that he was willing to teach his secrets to our people. 
When young men became his helpers and learned to use 
his medicines as he did, we knew he was different. Our 
witch doctors hide their secrets and become rich by tak- 
ing our goats and fowls as payment. The doctor never 
argued about pay and gave his knowledge away. This we 
could not understand, but it made us trust him and want 
to know more.” 

“Did the doctor have a wife, and what did the women . 
think of her?” } 

“J don’t remember about her, Mamma, but I know 
how most of our people felt toward the women of the 
mission. At first they refused to believe that they were 
women, because they showed no fear of men and often 
rode when the men walked. We were certain no woman 
could behave so badly.. 

“When white women were a little better known to 
us, we still believed they were crippled or deformed. Why 
did they keep themselves covered right up to the neck? 
We were certain that no woman would want to hide a 
well developed bosom or could feel shame over beautiful 
breasts. It had always been our custom to decorate our — 
breasts with cicatrices and display them as a man does the 
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muscles on his arm.” Nangoi stopped to control a chuckle 
as a memory tickled her fancy. 

“Come now, Nangoi. Don't hide a joke. Tell me all,” 
invited Carol. | 

“I just remembered how a white woman tried to start 
a girls’ school here some years ago while Sangoi was still 
living. No village would send their girls. This puzzled the 
missionaries very much. It was Sangoi who told them the 
villagers were afraid their girls would not develop prop- 
erly if placed under the care of a woman whose chest was 
shaped like a boy’s.” 

“Was that when you became the matron?” 

“Not quite. It was not until Sangoi passed away that 
Lusa and I came here while Ngoi studied to be a pastor 
in the training school. By that time the high school boys 
were bringing the girls to whom they were engaged so 
they could get Christian training, too.” 

“Thanks a lot for all you're telling me, but I’ve still 
got a few more queries. Do your people find it hard to get 
acquainted with us?” asked Carol. 

“It is very hard, because white people don’t abide by 
customs as we do. Some whites drink whisky and smoke 
tobacco, and others say this is wrong. Some cheat us, whip 
us, and call us animals. Others strengthen our hearts and 
tell us we are God’s children. If white people living among 
_us could agree how to behave and how to treat us, we 
- would know how to act toward them. It is hard for us to 
think of people as individuals with good and bad differ- 
ences. At first we are amused by white people, and we like 
to mimic them. Then we see they have ways of helping 
_ us, So we try to use them for our own advantage. When we 
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live close together, we can understand enough of each 
other to work together and pray together, but even so it 
is hard to love.” | 

“Is it too personal to ask whether you have ever felt 
deep affection for a missionary? You needn't answer that, 
though,” Carol added solicitously. 

“I'm glad to answer it.” Nangoi’s voice had become 
low and tender as she recalled a memory precious to her. 
“My heart first went out to a white person—she was a mis- 
sionary who lived here several years ago—when I helped 
nurse her little boy. He was ill with fever for many days 
and kept getting weaker all the time. When he died, she 
cried on my shoulder, and my tears made her soft hair 
wet. We knew we cried the same tears—they were tears 
shed in love.” 

“Thank you for sharing that experience with me, 
Nangoi.” Carol’s face was solemn as she went on, “It is a 
wonderful illustration of our religion. I used to wonder 
why the birth of Jesus and the celebration of Christmas 
weren t enough to unite the hearts of men to God. Now I 
can see more clearly that we are most truly redeemed 
from sin and selfishness by sharing the grace and suffering 
of Calvary. Changing the subject a little, will you tell me 
what difficulties lie in the way of Africans’ acceptance of 
Christianity?” 

“I expect Africans are like all other people,” Nangoi 
answered pensively. “They have sinful hearts. When we 
see Jesus, the sin hurts so we deny it and try to cover it 
up. No person likes to admit guilt, so we find it hard to 
open our hearts.” 

“You are right, Nangoi. That is true everywhere.” 
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“Another difficulty is the matter of authority. If we re- 
fuse to accept the authority of the tribal elders, we will 
soon have no tribe and become lost people. I found out 
about this when the elders called Ngoi to return to his 
village for the circumcision rites. I had to take the place 
of his father in dealing with the elders, and a teacher 
went to help me. We showed them that Sendwe would 
be glad to do the circumcising at the dispensary. This 
they agreed to. The teacher showed his book containing 
the history of the tribe and proved that he had more 
knowledge than the elders themselves. We asked that his 
teaching be accepted for initiation. When they saw that 
we didn't wish to cut ourselves off from the clan, nor deny 
the power of the chief and elders, they agreed he should 
continue to study for the Christian ministry. It is now the 
custom for young men of our tribe to undergo the initia- 
tion the new way. So we can train our boys to be good 
tribesmen and good Christians at the same time. 

“Marriage arrangements are also a great palaver. They 
always have been, but they are now harder than ever. 
Lusa’s uncle is the one who has authority to make her 
marriage arrangement. He wishes to wed her to a man 
of bad character who can afford to pay a large dowry. The 
uncle is not a Christian and doesn’t care for what we 
know as holy matrimony. Somehow we must get him to 
arrange a Christian wedding, but should he then collect 
a dowry? Lusa would like to marry a student in the 
school here, but tribal custom pays no attention to her 
wishes. She would like to have a Christian family, living 
with her hubsand as a true companion and bringing up 
their children in a Christian community.” 
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“But isn’t it true that the way of the Christian family 
is now looked upon with favor by your clan?” asked 
Carol. 

“Yes, it is true of our clan, but others do not yet 
agree. In some of our villages you will find the young 
people living as Christian families’ at one end of the 
village, while at the other end the older people still. 
follow the old ways. The family is becoming accepted 
now partly because our people fear syphilis and can see 
that only by clean family living can its spread be 
stopped.” 

“Are they coming to see that family life is not possible 
until men and women are able to regard each other as 
being equally the children of God?” 

“That comes slowly, Mamma. Our young people realize 
this and are moving in the right direction. Many of them 
think these young Christian families are the finest innit 
of the mission.’ 

“That brings me to the last question. What do the 
people consider to be the best ps brought by Chris- 
Hianity® 

“If you don't mind, Mamma, I would like to ask some 
questions as well as answer them on this subject. Will you 
tell me first what the missionaries think to be the most 
important thing brought by the mission?” 

“We would probably agree that the church, the join- 
ing of believers in the spirit of Christ, is most important. 
We already have a fellowship of Christians here that is 
part of a great company beginning with Jesus and coming 
down through twenty centuries to our day, where it joins’ 
together the peoples and countries of the whole world.” 
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“That is a wide thought, Mamma. It is too large for us 
to think. When we think past the boundaries of our tribes, 
we can only wonder. Some day we may know what you 
mean. We think the greatest is the story of Jesus and the 
record of his words and deeds. This fills a gap in our his- 
tory that has always been almost empty.” 

“How do you mean ‘almost empty’?” 

“I mean we had a story that cut us off from all help. 
Our storytellers say the Creator finished the world we 
live in and planted a magie bean. The vine grew up into 
the sky. The Creator climbed the stalk and entered a 
cloud. He has never been heard from since. That meant 
we had to manage our own lives as best we could since 
the Creator had lost interest in us. But the story of Jesus 
brings God back to us so that we now have the Heavenly 
Father who used to be only a memory. The gospel is the 
best news the missionary can bring, for it is more import- 
ant to heal our hearts than to comfort our bodies—though 
we need that, too. Now I would like to ask what work you 
missionaries think is most important?” 

Carol replied quickly, “I am sure we would disagree 
among ourselves when answering that. A doctor would 
say medical work, and an educator would vote for his 

school. Personally, I think the finest thing is our women’s 
center where girls and wives can study at their own pace, 
conduct their own worship, and learn family skills. But 
_you know why I think that. Don’t you think your girls’ 
school the most important work on the station?” 
“No, I don't think that,” said Nangoi, shaking her head 
slowly. “I remember my years in the village. I am sure 
that the women for many miles around have shown their 
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mind on this question by calling the mission “The Place 
Where Babies Live.’ In many villages most of the babies 
die as was the case in earlier days. Malaria and mistaken 
practices kill more than half the babies. A mother who 
has borne six children and has raised two is considered 
fortunate. Because of our prenatal clinic and maternity 
center we rarely lose a baby at Kanene. Our people think 
this is the best of all, for we love our babies just as much 
as other mothers do. 

“Although the women would have one mind on this 
subject, other people would disagree. Our judges think the 
student council is most important, because they study 
the old customs and Christian morals and learn how to 
put the two together. Their decisions are helping to build 
up a new set of laws. | 

“The boys think the school is most important, for it 
means an entirely new life. The old men complain about 
it, though. They say the school shows our boys a new way, ~ 
but they never find the path back to the village. “Who will 
do the work when we grow weak? Who will care for us 
when we grow old?’ they ask. 

“The girls and young wives here on the station think 
their center is the most important thing in the world. It 
means their husbands will take pride in them as true com- 
panions and their children will grow strong in body and 
spirit. Truly there are many wonderful things, Mamma, 
but best of all is Jesus and his love for us all.” 

After Carol had finished writing her conversations 
with Nangoi she read the account to Phillip and her hus- 
band. Cliff remarked, “I wonder if people back home will — 
think it sounds like a Horatio Alger success story. Nangoi 
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seems to leap easily from childhood to adolescence to 
motherhood to Christianity and to her present honored 
position as matron of the girls’ school, member of the 
student council, and proud mother of the Reverend David 
Ngoi.” 

Phillip queried, “How can I give folks at home some 
impression of how difficult it is for a woman to make 
progress against the cast-iron habits and customs of the 
tribe so that a vital expression of Christianity in family 
life becomes possible?” 

Cliff knit his brows, pursed his lips, and gazed out the 
window for a moment. “There goes Martha with the bad 
luck twins,” he remarked. “They would illustrate the 
point.” 

“How would they?” Carol demanded. “Martha and 
her teacher husband brought the twins here because the 
villagers demanded that she expose or starve one of them 
to avert bad luck. That much is clear, but how do you ex- 
plain the bad luck?” 

Cliff answered, “It’s really bad past experience rather 
than luck. They know that a mother here cannot suckle 
two babies successfully. One will weaken and die and 
both may suffer. It’s common sense under those conditions 


_ to sacrifice one to save the other.” 


“Now I’ve got it,” added Phillip. “The custom is found- 


ed on harsh reality and unchangeable conditions rather 


: than upon hardness of heart or cruelty or superstition. 
But the Christian mission provides a sanctuary of love, 
_ supplements the diet, and builds up the strength of mother 
and twins so that all three may flourish.” 


“That’s it,” said Cliff. “But remember to say that you 
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can’t convince people by argument that they should 
change conduct that has been founded on centuries of 
experience. It can be done only by loving demonstration.” 

“Sure,” added Carol as she came in with the punch 
line, “and the first persons willing to make the demonstra- 
tion in the face of jeering opposition are Christian heroes.” 

Phillip summed it up to his own satisfaction in three 
sermonic points: “(1) Our African Christians are hero- 
ically demonstrating that Christian families can flourish 
here. (2) Women can show forth the love of Christ as 
surely as men. (8) Consecrated minds and hands can 
think the finest thoughts and attain the finest skills. More 
power to our heroes!” 
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Balm in Gilead 


ONE DAY DURING HIS STAY IN KANENE PHILLIP CAMBORNE 
returned from a long walk rather tired from the exertion. 
Slowly he came up the veranda steps, puffing and per- 
spiring. A wicker armchair creaked complainingly as he 
leaned back in it. 
“You ought to have a doctor here,” he exclaimed ab- 

ruptly. 

_ Carol, looking up from her typewriter, noted the ex- 
cessive redness of his face and asked solicitously, “Don't 
you feel well, Dad? Would you like to lie down?” 
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“Nonsense, I’m fit as a fiddle. A trifle hot and short of 
breath, perhaps.” Turning to his son, he said, “Cliff, will 
you give me some chilled pineapple juice?” Returning to 
Carol he went on, “The thought just struck me, what 
would you do for a doctor in case of an emergency?” 

“The vast majority of Africans do without,” Cliff com- 
mented gravely. “Native herbalists sometimes afford re- 
lief, and witch doctors perform rites to free a sick person 
from the evil spirits blamed for fever and pain.” 

“Tell Dad about your need for a doctor in the village 
of Kayembe Mukulu,” suggested Carol. 

Nodding in assent, Cliff described a conference held 
at this paramount chief’s town. “The welcome was cordial 
and the provisions for the guests’ comfort generous, 
though the chief himself did not put in an appearance. 

“Kayembe Mukulu asked some of us to visit him at 
the end of the conference. A messenger led us back of the 
imposing house built for him under government direction 
to a bamboo stockade within which were a score of small 
huts—one for each wife. The chief, a huge, stout man, em- 
erged ponderously from one of them. After the usual ex- 
change of greetings, he said, ‘I am ill. Can you help me? 

“We stood before him in complete helplessness. There 
was no medical help within fifty miles. We excused our- 
selves and hoped he would soon feel better.” 

“What happened next?” asked the older man anxiously. 

“Ten days later a messenger arrived here at the mis- 
sion to announce that Kayembe Mukulu was dead and 
buried. Suppose a doctor had been present and had been 
able to relieve him. We would have won his friendship | 
and through him have had a marvelous chance to win the 
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entire population of that valley to confidence in modern 
medicine, to a sympathetic reception of the Christian 
gospel, to desire for education, village improvement, and 
on and on. Missing such a chance through lack of per- 
sonnel or through lack of medical training on my part is 
an awfully frustrating experience.” 

“That still doesn’t answer my question, though. What 
do you and Carol and the rest: here at the station do in an 
emergency?” 

“There is no real problem here. We have Sendwe,” 
said Carol confidently. 

“By emergency I don’t mean cuts and bruises and 
sores. I mean real trouble, a broken leg, double pneu- 
monia, or pernicious malaria. What then?” 

“Then we call for Sendwe,” Carol repeated with a 
smile. ; 

“Carol's right,” Cliff insisted. “Sendwe has the best 
medical training obtainable in this colony. You haven't 
caught up with him yet. If there were three or four more 
Sendwes, I'd rarely suffer that medical frustration.” 

_ Carol added, “Here is a copy of the dispensary report 
for the first five months of this year. Those figures tell 
part of the story.” 

Between sips of pineapple juice, Phillip Camborne 
ran his eye down the page and noted 930 cases continued 
over from last year; 2,890 new cases treated and registered. 
Items that met his. eye were 95 cases of syphilis, 250 gon- 
orrhea, 12 yaws. Forty-two patients were resident at the 
moment and 30 adults occupied the leprosarium. Besides 
the regular babies of the maternity center four orphans 
were listed. Thirty babies were enrolled for the baby 
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clinic and 25 women were receiving prenatal care. Other 
items showed medical and food supplies sent by the gov- 
ernment. 

To help supply food for the people, the medical de- 
partment raised pigs, chickens, pigeons, ducks, guinea 
pigs, sheep, and goats. 

“Say, Cliff,” Phillip exclaimed, “this is something I 
want to look into! I see the state supervisors commenda- 
tion — it looks impressive. Tell me about this Sendwe.” 

“Tll take you down to see him work and let him tell 
you himself. He speaks English and French, plus a large 
number of African languages. But first I'm going to give 
you an interesting document to read before you turn in 
tonight.” | 


Sutured Manuscript 


Cliff took from a drawer some rather rumpled sheets 
of paper and handed them to his father. “When Sendwe 
had advanced fairly well in his English studies, I asked 
him to write the story of his life. Here it is.” 

Phillip Camborne noticed the typing was neat, then 
examined curiously the silk thread Sendwe had used to 
suture the pages together. “T'll be delighted to get briefed 
this way,” he remarked as he folded the manuscript and 
placed it in his coat pocket. 

Much later he sat in his pajamas under the mosquito 
net canopy of his cot and read with increasing interest 
the simple yet gripping chronicle: 

“Little by little I have learned some words in English. 
Like a child I made some steps in it, reading and under- — 
standing well, but my pronunciation is still very bad. 
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“Ordinarily a man likes to speak more about others 
and little about himself. But since a man is logically a true 
witness of his own life, I shall try to recall my life from 
early days. 

“A long time ago there was in the village of Mwanza 
a man called Lukusa Banza. He was founder and first 
chief of this village. Lukusa Banza was father of three 
girls and two boys. One son, Sendwe Maloba, became the 
father of three boys. I am Sendwe Maloba’s second son, 
named Ilunga Sendwe Kayumba as a child, but now 
known as Jason Sendwe. 

“I am very proud of my name Sendwe because it 
means craftsman. It was given to my parents because they 
were smiths, basketmakers, matmakers, drummakers, bow- 
and arrowmakers, and potters. But, though I am proud 
of my name, I am sorry to know that my parents belonged 
to a cannibal tribe. 

“I did not see my grandfather, but I learned some 
good news about him. He was a good leader of his village, 
an especially strong man but not to say cruel. He was 
famous; each person in that whole territory speaks his 
name with respect. Although my grandfather authorized 
his helpers to kill and eat the meat of a person accused 
as a sorcerer in his village, it was not his own fault—only 
the circumstances in accord with his time. 

“My father Sendwe led the Mwanza village after the 
death of his father. My mother was the daughter of the 
river chief Mwadi Kabamba. I have two brothers. My 
elder brother is now leading the Mwanza village. My little 
brother died in his childbirth just before my mother. I do 
not know the date of my birth. Someone told me that it 
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was about one or two months before the First World War. 

“T did not know very well my mother. She died when 
I was only six years old. I can remember that my mother 
had a big love for us, her children. Each day, early in the 
morning, she took us with her to the field, I behind her, 
bound by an animal skin to her shoulders. My big brother 
walked himself. 

“At the village, my mother prepared the food sa US. 
My father ate in the secrecy of his mbala, for it was taboo 
that a woman or young child should see him eat. Only 
my big brother ate with my father. I ate with my mother 
because I was too young. My father was a good man and 
worked much in the field for our welfare. The whole vil- 
lage of Mwanza loved him. 

“Our home was a hut big enough to keep four people 
within. It had one bamboo-cane door and was without 
windows. It served as talking room, bedroom, store, kit- 
chen, and eating room. When my age was judged enough 
to eat with my father in his secret place, I ate with him. 

“I never have seen my father eating human meat. Al- 
though he lived among a cannibal people, I hope he was 
not one himself. Eating human meat was never a public 
matter. It has always been a secret kept between men. 
Wives and children were forbidden to see or be present 
at the scene. 

“One terrifying memory of my childhood is the day 
when great trouble came to our village. A man and his 
five wives were suspected of being sorcerers. They were 
condemned by the witch doctor to be killed in the early 
afternoon and their meat eaten to rid the village of their 
evil presence. Women and children were shut up in their 
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houses. Because this was a new experience to me I asked 
my aunt to let me go out to see what was happening. My 
aunt explained about the execution ceremony and said 
any woman or child present would also share death, so we 
must remain quiet and hidden. 

“We listened and shuddered as the sounds told us 
that our people were going outside the village. After about 
an hour we heard the men coming back. We knew they 
were bringing six freshly cut heads. They went throughout 
the village making such frightful noises that it seemed a 
war had come. During the tumult an unexpected voice 
came suddenly before our door and shouted to me to come 
out and take part in the rest of the ceremony. My aunt 
wept and kept crying out, “He is too little!’ Again and again 
the voice called, and I wanted to answer. My aunt kept 
me back, clapped her hand over my mouth, slapped me, 
and called out, ‘He is too young! He is too young!’ So 
. she saved me from a sin I cannot describe. 

“I do not know whose voice called. I am sure it was 
not my father’s, for to avoid this trouble he went to visit 
some relatives for a week. When my father was to re- 
turn, I wished to make a safari to meet him. For some 
reason my aunt kept me by her side and did not let me 
talk to him until the following day. That was the evening 
all the men returned and the normal life of the village 
went on. 

“The important thing is that my father loved us very 
much. He was a worthy father. After my mother’s death 
he took her place to teach us many stories beside the 
campfire in the evenings. In that little family campfire 
class I was the more forward in asking questions. It was 
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for that reason he named me instead of my elder brother 
as his successor. 

“When a missionary first visited our land, a govern- 
ment official said, “This job is too big for the government 
alone. We as officials cannot civilize these people. We 
must have the help of the missions. I have just come back 
from a two-weeks’ tour through the villages, where I have 
seen enough human bones on trash heaps to make fifty 
skeletons.’ 

“Some time later a missionary came to live at the town 
of our paramount chief. He brought a few African pastors 
and teachers who learned our language well and circu- 
lated among us. 

“One day, after I had listened to the preaching of 
Silas Mwelwa in our village, a voice called me to be a 
preacher of God. It was a voice greater than the one that 
invited me to join the cannibal rites. The earlier voice 
was that of the Devil. The second was the voice of my 
Lord Jesus Christ calling me to preach his love to the 
people instead of to kill and eat. I told Silas of the voice. 
He helped me say yes to it and taught me in his village 
school. Then I went on to the new mission school. 

“At the tribal capital and mission station I was fright- 

ened at the traders’ stories and crowds and wide streets. 
- Older schoolboys laughed at me because in the presence 
of the missionary my lips and face trembled so much I 
could hardly pronounce my name Sendwe. These boys 
were the first I saw dressed in shirts and shorts. When 
I heard an African teacher speaking English with the 
missionary, I thought he must have come from Amer- — 
ica, too. 
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“All through my school I found strength in a good 
word from the Bible where it says, “Ye did not choose me, 
but I chose you and appointed you that you should go 
and bear fruit, and your fruit should abide, that whatso- 
ever ye should ask of the Father in my name, he may 
give it you. In times of heartsickness I repeated these 
words many times for courage. 

“My first work on the mission station was to be the 
bookstore boy and to sound the bell calling other school- 
boys to work. Because I did my work faithfully I was the 
first pupil to be paid three francs monthly. But God had 
big work for me to do. 

“When my schoolmate was very sick, the doctor 
wanted someone to keep him carefully. I did this work 
as the doctor showed me. Then he was pleased to make 
me his helper in the medical work. It was a fateful day 
when he gave me his rubber gloves to clean. I was very 
fearful, thinking that they were ten human fingers the 
doctor had cut off for his meal. Saying nothing, I ran 
away from the hospital to my room. I did not sleep all 
the long night and did not want to go to the hospital next 
day. I wanted to go back to my village to tell my people 
that white men are cannibals, too. 

“That morning the doctor sent two men to take me to 
the hospital. I cried and cried. 

“Kindly the doctor asked me, ‘Which work do you 
desire, the bookstore or hospital service?’ 

“Very quickly I answered, “The bookstore work, 
please.’ 

“‘But you tended your friend so well that I hoped 
you might learn to care for many of your people in this 
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hospital. I am sure this is the service God gave to you.’ 
The doctor’s voice was kind, and later I knew that his 
words were. true, but it was not yet my time. There is a 
saying among us, ‘So quick we grow old, yet so slow we 
get wise. 

“The second task the doctor gave me was to take out 
the waste just after an operation. This time I did run 
away. I was a mile on the path back home when a run- 
ner overtook me to say return. With big regret the doctor 
had agreed to let me work in the bookstore. 

“Later, I became the goatherd for the nurse and also 
kept her hens. Since I did worthy work with the animals, 
she wanted me to care for persons at the hospital to help 
her. This time I was not fearful. It made me feel very 
proud to wear a long white apron. Once I walked all 
around the compound in it to show off before the other 
pupils who had none. Nurse taught me to give injections. 

“In 1928 I became chief assistant at the hospital and 
traveled with the nurse when she visited the villages. I 
assisted in feeding orphan children. Especially I remem- 
ber baby Marc. His mother died in the travail of bearing. 
According to ancient custom, the baby should be killed 
the same day. Nurse insisted strongly upon taking the 
child to the mission. When he was strong and able to 
walk, how happy were the people of that village to re- 
ceive back the little boy. Like that, Nurse won many 
hearts of my people and brought them to the love of 
Christ and his church. 

“I should not be satisfied if I did not say some words 
about the death of Nurse’s husband, the doctor. Oh, © 
Doctor was truly a doctor, devoted, ready always to serve. 
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Before the first little hospital, he operated on his own 


veranda. He was the first surgeon to work in my part of 
Africa. — 

“Let me say he was fond of hunting, not for the 
pleasure of killing, but to get meat for his sick men, school- 
boys, and mission workmen. One day on the Lomami 
River near my mother’s village, he saw the head of a 
hippo. He fired, but the head sank to safety. Soon he saw 
another, fired, and saw the head go down. Nine times 
this happened and he could not understand how he 
missed. 

“Later, men ran to tell him that nine dead hippos 
were floating in the river. He had killed each one with a 
single shot. That, I want to say, increased his reputation. 

“Doctor had much to do since he was the only medical 
man in that section. This tireless doctor was called to go 
everywhere. One day he was asked to make a five-day 
bicycle trip north to deliver the baby of an official’s wife. 


_ Alas, there he came down with pernicious malaria and 
_ passed away two days later. 


“Oh, what a hurt time this was for the nurse, whose 


- broken heart was so far from America! We tried to be 
~ acomfort to her. 


“Yes, like a soldier on the battlefield, Doctor died in 


action for Christ in my country. The consolatory thing is 
_ that his medical work is carried on by us whom he taught 
and loved with so great devotion. His microscope and 


other utensils are now with me at Kanene. My book- 


shelf is filled with Doctor’s medical books, and when I 
- read them I recall the Elijah and Elisha story.” 


At this point Phillip Camborne had a little difficulty. 
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Perhaps it was his glasses blurring the words. He took 
them off and wiped them carefully. He adjusted the 
lantern slightly, blew his nose heartily, and resumed 
reading. 

“The next adventure was when Nurse sent me to the 
Central Training School here at Kanene to continue my 
learning. For three weeks I walked on my feet to arrive. 
At the high school the Bible was still the big book. Again 
it was my duty to do the work of the dispensary but now 
with no help from a doctor or nurse. Each morning the 
director and I talked together to plan the work for the 
day. Through much talking together by day and by 
night we became not only director and student but also 
friends. It was just the way Jesus said: ‘No longer do I 
call you servants, for the servant knoweth not what his 
lord doeth, but I call you friends.’ By 1933 my studies 
were completed, and it was decided that I should go on 
for medical training. This was made possible by the 
prayers and gifts of many friends I shall never see. They 
are the servants of God in the world who, like the Master, 
continue to help the weak so that even the sons of can- 
nibals may start the Christian life and learn to do God's 
will. 

“The first half of my medical training was finished in 
1936. The head doctor of the mission hospital kindly 
wrote, ‘Among those who are near the throne of God, 
Sendwe has his place.’ There was a great welcome for 
me when I returned to Kanene. A great crowd came to 
greet me and about ten guns were shot in salutation. _ 

“The second half of my medical training was in the 
government school at the metropolis. My wife Agnes 
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and my son Edward went with me. The secretary of the 
Protestant Council met me and said, ‘I am sorry you have 
brought your family. The examinations to enter the 
higher medical school are very hard.’ 

“It was truth. Greatly troubled, I prayed God, ‘My 
heavenly Father God, thy will be done. If I seek medical 
service only for my own glory, let me miss these exams. 
If it shall be for thy glory in the name of thy Son Jesus 
Christ, to help others, please help me, God, to do my 
task,’ 

“Yes, God heard my prayers, but the secretary was 
also right. 

“Three hundred and fifty candidates came for the ex- 
aminations the first day. Three hundred came . next 
morning. Two hundred and fifty stayed for the afternoon. 
The candidates left because they found the questions 
hard indeed. Ninety candidates remained to the end. 
Only six places were open in the school. I was second 
among them. 

“The allowance was not sufficient to care for our fa- 
mily needs, especially since there was some sickness 
among us and no place to plant a garden. Each evening 
I worked three hours as laundryman for two rich men 
to secure more money. I am sure that difficulty, suffer- 
ing, and hard work are part of the student’s life. These 
need not be obstructions to class work, for surely they 
exercise the mind. During the four years there I re- 
mained near the top of the class. After two years of pro- 
bationary work at the metropolis I received my diploma 
_ marked ‘with highest distinction.’ 

“This brings my story back to Kanene and my present 
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work as director of medical services and assistant pastor in 
the church. Perhaps I have been given the highest educa- 
tion of any among my people. This means I am the first 
to understand many of the difficult problems of Chris- 
tian missions. Working and leading a work is not the same 
thing. I am the first to become the leader of a work to 
help the missionaries. This makes me humble, not proud. 
I speak ten languages, but as St. Paul says: “If I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I 
become as sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. And if 
I know all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I have 
all faith so as to remove mountains but have not love 
I am nothing.’ 

“One of my good friends asked me if I talked much 
about my work and especially if I boasted of my reputa- 
tion. I answered with this story my father told me in 
boyhood days beside the campfire in Mwanza Village. 

““There was a big town. Near the poormen’s quarters 
was a hole. The kindly poormen had a good habit of help- 
ing any toad that had fallen in to scramble out, a habit 
inherited from their ancestors. This was done so often it 
passed without mention. But one day a prince from a far- 
away land was carried by to visit the big town. By chance 
he noticed a toad trying to struggle up from that hole. 
The good prince stopped and helped the toad hop out 
just as the poormen always did. With great curiosity a 
crowd came to see and told the news of the prince’s won- 
derful act and praised his great kindness. Meanwhile the 
poormen continued their tasks peacefully, doing as their 
ancestors had shown them.’ 

“My friend laughed and asked the meaning. 
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“I answered and said to him, “Here at the mission medi- 
cal service we are the sons of God quietly teaching and 
healing for the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ and follow- 
ing his commandments. I am not a prince in this work — 
I am only a servant.’ 

“My friend agreed this attitude is right and wrote the 
short story in his pocket book. 

“Perhaps this is enough of the story of Sendwe, but 
thank you for asking me to witness in this way.” 

‘ Phillip laid aside the papers, extinguished the lantern, 
and stretched out flat on his back. Looking up through 
the window, past the fronds of a palm, he fixed his gaze 
upon the splendor of the Southern Cross. Then, before 
committing himself to the care and keeping of his Master 
for the night, he said audibly and slowly, “Lord, have 
mercy upon me, an unprofitable servant. Bless Sendwe. 
Keep his spirit sweet, and grant that many more like him 
may be raised up to heal Africa’s ills.” 


The Dispensary 


At breakfast next morning, Cliff was prepared for the 
request he felt sure would come. His father finished the 
last bit of toast, made sure his coffee cup was empty, 
then said, “Now I’m ready to see Sendwe in action. Is 
that O.K. with you?” 

The two men set out together but kept at a distance 
from the dispensary in order not to disturb morning de- 
votions being conducted on the veranda for the patients. 
A few schoolboys were there in khaki shorts and shirts. 
A number of women swathed in gaudy prints sat on the 
floor. The outer fringe consisted of a crowd of half-naked 
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people of all ages. These obviously were villagers who 
had traveled in for treatment. Some were old grannies 
whose dried-up, leathery breasts flapped upon their stom- 
achs. Old men, squint-eyed and gap-toothed, listened 
with an air of distraction. Mothers held sick children 
close to their sides or carried them slung upon their backs. 
No obvious disfigurements and marks of disease were 
upon them, but Phillip was struck by the general air of 
utter dejection on the part of the villagers. He com- 
mented on this impression in a hushed voice. 

In answer Cliff said softly, “No wonder they look 
glum. They think their illness is brought upon them by 
displeased ancestors or evil spirits. You can be sure they 
have tried fetishes and charms to ward off the trouble. 
Now as a last resort they are trying mission medicine. 
Sendwe is explaining that he has no magic to offer, but 
he does wish to share his knowledge and show them a 
spiritual power greater than anything they now dread.” 

“It appears to me they are far from impressed by what 
he says.” | 

“That’s probably true, but just wait until they experi- 
ence kindness and expert attention. When they begin 
to relish food and feel returning strength, they will re- 
member a few of his words. When they start asking 
questions, we know the door to a new life is opening.” 

After a hymn, the patients formed into groups. Those 
with sore eyes went to one worker, and those with dress- 
ings to be renewed went to another. Saluka examined the 
schoolboys and joshed them about their cuts, bruises, and — 
stomach-aches. The serious cases were reserved for © 
Sendwe, and he also examined each newcomer. 
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Cliff left his father to observe the busy scene for a 
while. He returned for him later and asked, “Would you 
like to meet Sendwe now and see him operate?” 

Phillip had no longing to inhale ether, but he was 
curious enough to consent. He waited until Sendwe had 
finished scrubbing up. Upon entering the little surgery 
he was greeted a. “Good morning, Sir. The staff is 
honored by your visit.” 

“Thanks,” replied Phillip, warming up to Géndwens 
cordiality. “Don’t let me get in the way. I'll sit here in 
the corner to observe.” Cliff had already gone about his 
business. 

Sendwe was a tall, lean man with close-cut hair and 
a furrowed, thoughtful brow. His ample mouth was firm 
yet given to easy laughter. His eyes twinkled merrily 
but looked intently into yours. 

“The husband comes supposedly to give the wife 
courage, he remarked with a smile, as a young couple 
came in. The woman was in regular hospital attire and 
looked only a trifle nervous. The man appeared to be 
scared but eagerly hopeful. As the woman reclined, 
Sendwe kept talking to her in her tribal language in sooth- 
ing, reassuring tones. Phillip noticed she was smiling as 
the mask was slipped on. Sendwe administered the anes- 
thetic, then turned it over to Saluka. 

He explained casually while working with swift yet 
_ unhurried movements, “She was chopping firewood and 
hit the back of her hand with the blade. It is badly in- 
: fected.” He averted his head as the stench of pus arose, 
then continued, “We can save her hand.” Every once in 
a while he looked up and spoke a word to the husband. 
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The poor man was eee his hands and holding his 
breath. 

Phillip began to feel uncertain of himself. The room 
seemed unbearably stuffy; his head swam. 

“Put your head down between your knees, Sir. You'll 
be all right.” Phillip did so and felt decidedly foolish for 
getting groggy over a whiff of ether. Sendwe helped him 
walk out to the veranda. Back in the fresh air he felt 
better in a few moments. 

“You can see I’m not quite at home in an operating 
room, Sendwe, but I'd like to come back for a chat this 
afternoon if you're free.” 

“Certainly, Sir. Three o'clock is when we usually 
finish work and start checking our records.” 


Case Studies 


Phillip was back on schedule and took a chair by 
Sendwe’s desk and record cabinet. After chatting awhile, 
he asked one of the questions he had prepared for the 
occasion. “I’m sure you know how much we appreciate 
the work you are doing both spiritually and medically. 
As I watched the faces of the village folk outside the dis- 
pensary this morning, I wondered how they felt about it. 
Do you mind telling me how they feel?” 

Sendwe picked up a case card and looked at it 
thoughtfully before saying, “This example speaks for 
many cases. One day last week I was on my way to 
answer a distant call for help. I saw a man and three wives 
crying bitterly under a tree. I stopped the car, ran to 
them, and found a fine newborn baby laid on grass and 
tree leaves. The man told me they were on the way to 
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the maternity center, but all of a sudden the child is born 
and is dead already. I was near to saying yes, but my 
stethoscope showed me the child was only apparently — 
dead because his heart was working weakly. Without 
water I practiced artificial respiration for an hour. The 
result was very good, and the child began to cry nicely. 
I took them in the car to our maternity center where 
mother and child are doing well. The parents wish to call 
this magic, but I always explain it is not magic, it is medi- 
cal knowledge and love — it is artificial respiration.” 

“When a person understands that the old way is 
wrong, does he quickly learn the new way?” 

“To take away the ‘done’ things all at once is danger- 
ous. It is like having four flat tires at the same time. You 
are so confused and disheartened you have no courage to 
do anything. We try to offer something new in exchange 
for something old. This is like offering a new tire and 
helping to make the change to replace a worn-out one. 
Young people learn new ways easily, for they have not 
yet learned the old ways.” 

“I can see kindness and patience must characterize 
this type of moral renewal. But what do you do when 
even the kind offer of the new ways is vigorously refused 
_ — say by a witch doctor?” 

Sendwe grinned broadly as he said, “Sometimes we 
find hard times. One village called me to help a young 
wife in difficult travail. I found a witch doctor had drawn 
a circle around the hut where the woman lay and made 
it taboo for any person to pass. He said she had trouble 
because evil spirits were in her house. The witch doctor 
received payment of goats and chickens before agreeing 
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to cast out the spirits and relieve the wife. He danced 
and blew his spirit whistle with no result. He was ask- 
ing more pay when I came on my bicycle. He screamed 
with rage to see me pass his circle. Some of the villagers 
found courage to come and help. Soon we had made 
the wife comfortable and the new baby was bathed and 
wrapped up. The witch doctor was threatening the vil- 
lagers with evil if they did not beat me and drive me 
away. I showed the baby, and the husband said the wife 
was well. 

“Then I asked the people to judge who had power to 
do them good, the witch doctor who took their goats and 
chickens and gave them nothing but a dance or the mis- 
sion medical service who asked only voluntary payment. 
In reply they picked up sticks and chased the enemy into 
the night. Four nights later the mission store with its 
books, soap, oil, and food was burned. 

“In my heart I know who caused this loss. So do my 
people, but we can prove nothing to the bulamatadi. My 
people do not trust a man with a bad reputation. In time 
the witch doctor will kill his own influence by evil deeds.” — 

Sendwe went on to discuss bull roarers and other de- 
vices for instilling fear into the populace and playing 
upon the credulity of villagers. He described how people 
could be relieved of terrors imposed by secret societies 
when simple demonstrations of these instruments were 
made. He stressed the serious consequences of undermin- 
ing tribal loyalties and discipline by throwing peoples of 
many tribes into the chaos of city or mine compound 
society. He explained how Christian fellowship could re- — 
place the tribe for people temporarily far from home. But 
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Christian fellowship must also preserve and purify the 
village manners and customs, which are the foundations 
of African social solidarity and spiritual oneness with all 
creation. 

“Come up to the house for tea, Sendwe. I want to 
hear more, especially about your experiences at the medi- 
cal school.” Sendwe’s ease of manner, wealth of informa- 
tion, and incisive comment had completely charmed 
Phillip Camborne. 

“TI just be a minute, but I must get rid of this uniform 
first.” 

Soon they were sipping tea with Carol and Cliff — all 
but Phillip, that is. He preferred fruit juice. It was his 
way of avoiding the juggling of cup, saucer, and cooky. 
He liked the tea itself but always worried lest a gesture 
might upset a cup and pour the scalding liquid over his 
hand or splash it on his trousers or the floor. He noticed 
Sendwe’s poise as he manipulated the tricky business with 
gracious ease. “Looks as if he has a master’s degree in 
tea-cupping,” he thought a bit enviously. 

After a while, the conversation edged in the direction 
Phillip wanted, so he asked his next question. “Do you 
mind telling us, Sendwe, what new learning amazed you 

most as you progressed with your studies?” 

Cliff interrupted with a laugh. “Dad, you'll find out 
) that he’s got an amazement fixation. You never saw a 
_ person so insatiably curious and so full of delight and 
~ wonder at what he discovers. Excuse me, Sendwe, please 
go ahead.” 

Sendwe began laughingly, “I like that new word 
- nsaish ....’ I must find out what it means and learn to 
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use it. But Bwana Cliff is right. I have been studying 
for many years, so that surprises have kept coming to me 
gradually. It has been like climbing a mountain. For a 
time you climb and think only of your effort. Then you 
stop to rest and look. You see more and more as you 
climb higher and higher. But each look has its own joy 
and surprise.” 

Phillip tried again and asked, “Then as you look back 
at the way you have come, what special insights have 
dawned upon you?” 

Sendwe ruffled his forehead in thought and answered, 
“T think my new respect for my own country and people 
is a great thing. At first I thought only of the wonderful 
science and deeds of Europeans and Americans. Later 
I thought of African gold as the base of the world’s trade, 
our diamonds, cobalt, and other metals as necessary to the 
world’s industry. Some day Africa’s undeveloped land, 
water power, and uranium deposits may provide new 
help when the other lands become tired. | 

“One thing I hope very much. I hope some day white 
traders and businessmen will see the gold in the hearts 
of African peoples. Missionaries believe that African souls 
can shine through eternity more brightly than diamonds. 
Some of my professors and some officials believe this also, 
but many more do not.” 

Cliff laid aside his cup and saucer and commented, 
“There are many great evils in this land, Dad, but some- 
times we see portents of Africa’s cure coming out of 
Africa herself. Sendwe came home full of enthusiasm 
about two new drugs. How about describing them once ~ 
more, Sendwe?” 
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Addressing himself to Phillip, Sendwe said, “In Central 
Africa we have blood-sucking tsetse flies that transmit the 
trypanosome that causes sleeping sickness. Since the 
disease makes it hard to raise cattle, camels, and other 
animals, the diet of our people lacks protein. So we say 
we have meat-hunger. Antrycide is the new drug that 
kills the trypanosome and gives immunity from new in- 
fection for six months.” | 

Carol broke in, exclaiming, “You should see the excited 
comment in foreign newspapers — especially the English. 


Some say vast grazing lands will be made available. 


Others hail the improved diet — meat, milk, and cheese 
— to benefit white and black here and abroad. One com- 
mentator said this land’s production will one day surpass 
Argentinas total of thirty-three million head of cattle 
and it will become the largest meat-producing area in 
the world.” 

“Of course, there is threat mixed with this promise,” 
added Cliff. “Will natives be taught to own tribal herds 
or will meat become a private or government monopoly? 
Who guarantees a fair wage for the thousands who must 
become the African version of the cowboy? Now for the 
other discovery.” 

“Cortisone is the new miracle drug,” Sendwe explained. 
“Growing in our forests is a common vine called strophan- 
thus. From it cortisone may be extracted. In the old days 


we used it to poison arrowheads for hunting game. Now 
it is known to relieve arthritis and rheumatic fever, and 
_may even be effective in cancer control.” 


“The newspapers are again excited,” said Carol. 
This may be to chemistry what the atomic bomb was 
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to physics,’ said one. Another claimed, and I quote, 
‘Cortisone, the recently synthesized adrenal gland hor- 
mone, pours buoyant new life into bodies tortured by 
arthritis and rheumatic fever and promises new hope for 
victims of other chronic ills, as well as the mentally af- 
flicted’— end quote.” 

Cliff smilingly teased her, “Why stress the quotes, 
honey? It sounded just the way you talk in your more 
casual moods.” | 

“This is serious, Cliff,” his father corrected. “I'm ex- 
cited about this, too. In God’s good providence, marvels 
are brought forth from Africa for the healing of what 
seemed hopeless conditions. I for one will pray for more 
miracles for the healing of the nations.” 

Sendwe’s eyes twinkled merrily as he rose to go, say- 
ing, “Bwana Cliff will pray that way, too, Sir. Tl remind 
him for you every day after you go.” To Carol he bowed 
and said, “Thanks for the tea and cookies.” 
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ONE CORNER ROOM OF THE CENTRAL BUILDING AT KANENE 
served as the director's office. Phillip Camborne was a 
frequent visitor there, for he always found something of 
high interest proceeding. Sometimes a teacher would be 
going over his lesson plans with Cliff, picking up sug- 
gestions for ways to encourage more effective class par- 
ticipation. Members of the student council came regularly 
with problems of discipline and plans for student assem- 
_blies and celebrations. — | 
Phillip found his son there on one occasion studying 
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an official-looking document. Cliff looked up and grinned 
a welcome at his father. Phillip had noted a puzzled ex- 
pression on Cliff's face, so he said, “It’s probably no busi- 
ness of mine, but what is there in that paper to worry 
about?” 

_ “There’s nothing private about it, Dad. It’s a summons 
for Saluka. The district commissioner wants him on a 
serious charge. Would you like to tell him to come here 
while I clean up the rest of my business?” 

“Sure,” agreed Phillip, rather glad to be of service. 
“ll come back with him and listen to the case if you plan 
to use English.” 

“English it is, Dad. Saluka came from Rhodesia and 
speaks our language quite easily.” 

Phillip knew where Saluka lived, and from a distance 
he saw the dispensary worker sitting on a kitchen chair 
before his house in the compound. The sounds of children 


at play, men talking in little groups, and women giving — 
directions to their helpers as the hour for the evening meal : 
approached rose all around him. Saluka was unaware of | 
his surroundings at the moment. He was leaning forward, | 
slowly reading a book and speaking each word in an : 
undertone. Anyone who knew this man in the white uni- | 
form could guess that the book was either the Bible or : 


his copy of Chesterman’s text on tropical medicine. 


Saluka looked up and answered, “Coming, Mr. Cam- | 


borne.” Rising, he replaced the book in a termite-proof 


tin box, and walked unhurriedly to the bare little white- | 
washed room where the two Cambornes sat awaiting him. | 

Hearing the soft scuffing of canvas shoes, Cliff called | 
out, “Come in, Saluka.” After an exchange of greetings | 
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he began, “Here is a letter from the district commissioner 
summoning you to appear immediately to answer charges 
of disturbing the peace. You have been working in the 
dispensary as Sendwe’s assistant for years. How could 
this be addressed to you?” 

A wry grin twisted Saluka’s features, and a gleam lit 
his one good eye as he replied calmly, “It’s for me, Bwana. 
I've been in jail twice before. It’s a very long story.” 

_ Sensing something extraordinary in this situation, Cliff 


invited him to the house where he could use as much of _ 


the evening as he wished in telling his story. Saluka ar- 
rived a few minutes after Carol had tucked her daughter 
into her mosquito-proofed crib for the night. Phillip let 
him in‘the front door and showed him to a chair. In a 
few minutes, all were engrossed in following the fortunes 
of an aristocratic African family. 

Saluka had a habit of talking quickly, in short, jerky 
sentences. He covered a lot of ground that way and 
avoided unnecessary detail. Sitting bolt upright on the 
edge of the chair, he began, “There were several small 
tribes many generations ago. Their lands were on both 
sides of the boundary between what is now Congo Belge 
and Northern Rhodesia. The tribes had their chiefs, 
but there was no paramount chief over all. Because they 
paid no tribute and knew how to work in copper they 
became rich. They had flocks of goats and sheep.” 

Phillip felt a sympathetic interest that prompted him 
to remark, “I should think other tribes would see the wis- 
dom of such freedom and industry and copy their ex- 

ample.” 
Making no comment on this observation, Saluka went 
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on, “Several neighboring paramount chiefs felt the in- 
dependent tribes set a dangerous example. The first to 
act was Mwata Yav, head of the Lunda empire. He sent 
a lieutenant and a band of picked warriors. They knew 
how to travel swiftly and quietly. They entered the chief 
village of each tribe to demand obedience to Mwata Yav. 
Having no warning, the local men could not resist the 
invaders. In each village a Lunda warrior replaced the 
chief, who was marched to Mwata Yav’s capital and kept 
as hostage.” 

Fearing the worst, Carol asked, “What became of the 
hostages?” 

Dismissing her concern with a shrug and a quick 
gesture of the hand, he replied, “They lived in comfort 
at the tribal capital until they died. Their people found 
it a light thing to pay tribute and to obey the Lunda laws.” 

Wishing to avoid the intricate subject of laws and tri- 
bute, Cliff said, “We are still a long way from the com- 
missioner’s letter. How does this history affect you?” 

Saluka lifted his chin and spoke proudly when he 
replied, “Mwata Yav’s lieutenant was my ancestor. Ever 
since, his descendants have ruled those subject tribes. My 
grandfather was a Katanda chieftain. He was a strong 
ruler. He kept his people together and heard only the 
voice of Mwata Yav. When the white men came they 
didn’t like Katanda.” 

“I suppose you refer to government officials,” Phillip 
remarked. 

“No, Mr. Camborne, I mean all white men. Mission- 
aries had no big trouble with him, but they could never 
persuade him to build a school or chapel without proper 
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pay. Traders didn’t like his interference in business. If 
a crop was small, he would forbid his people to sell mealies 
or manioc flour for fear they would see hunger before the 
next harvest. Government officials didn’t like his many 
questions when they asked him to collect a tax or help 
in registering the people. When grandfather died, my 
father was the rightful successor.” 

Saluka obviously had difficulty in controlling his anger 
at this point. The long-nursed resentment of his genera- 
tion was coiled tightly within him. Clenching his fists, 
he spoke heatedly. “The white men paid no heed to our 
rights. They chose a new chief—one with no Lunda blood.” 

“How did he dare accept the appointment?” Cliff 
asked incredulously. “Didn’t he fear poisoning at the 
hands of the rebellious tribesmen?” 

“No, Bwana. He had little to fear. Everybody knew 
that although he was weak in himself he could lean 
strongly on the white man and his soldiers. Our people 
could show scorn and anger, but they could not rebel. 
Soon after this, my father took his family to the city to 
find work, and there he died. That left me as the true 
Chief Katanda.” 

“What did you do in the city, SalukaP I’ve never 
heard you refer to this part of your life before,” said Carol. 

“For a time I was a laborer for a contractor. The white 
man saw I had much status with the other workers. Soon 
he made me the capita or boss. An accident took away 
the sight of my left eye, and —” 

Cliff interrupted to ask, “Can you stop a minute to 
explain about status? How would the contractor find out 
about that unless you told him your story?” 
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“He saw the respect people had for me. Perhaps he 
noticed I had the habit of command. The white man can 
take the son of a slave and make him a boss. But he can’t 
give him the respect of the people. The boss’s power 
comes from money and police. When a chief’s son speaks 
quietly, people obey gladly. His power is in the love of 
his people. Our proverb says, “The chief ‘is as strong as 
the hearts of his people. The white man’s power is in 
guns and money.” 

“Let's not argue that,” said Carol with a smile. Her 
quick eye had noticed a slight reddening of Phillip’s neck 
that might be the forewarning of a speech defending the 
spiritual motivation of the white man’s actions. “I’m 
eager to know what happened next. You were a foreman 
— then what?” | 

“Then I heard a man named John Springer.” Saluka 
spoke reverently and paused reflectively. “My crew was 
working in the native quarter the day I first saw him. 
When his car drove in, the children ran in all directions, : 
yelling, ‘Sipilinga!’ His many friends ran to greet him, | 
inviting others to join. My men and I went to see why 
there was so much joy and excitement at the coming of 
a white man. We found a large crowd sitting on the 
ground listening to a bearded man in black clothes. The ~ 
respect they showed impressed me. This man had been 
given high African status.” 

Half jokingly Phillip asked, “What.was his text?” 

Without the slightest hesitation Saluka shot back the 
answer, “‘What must I do to inherit . . .? That much 
of the text hit me as surely as a well aimed spear. I could — 
hardly breathe as he told of a young ruler like me who 
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wanted to inherit eternal life. He was told to sell what 
he had and follow Christ. I had already lost my inherit- 
ance, but I thought this man might help me get it back. 
Too many people wished to talk to him after the meeting. 
I found out where he lived and visited there many times. 
After a time, I became a Christian.” : 

“Did you keep your job as capita of the construction 
gang after becoming a Christian?” was Cliffs next 
ue Uen: 

“Yes, truly. I had a three-year contract. Also I liked 
my work. I had a good crew. I didn’t think about chang- 
ing my work until a group of us who met every Sunday 
for Bible study tried to figure out the meaning of the 
words “He that would be master must be servant of all.’ 
After our discussion I decided to quit when my contract 
was up.” 

“If I had been one of your group I would have said a 
_ capita or a chief could be a servant in the Biblical mean- 
ing. I think,” said Cliff, “it all depends upon how a per- 
son looks upon the work he does and the people with 
_ whom he is related. I suppose your group agreed you 
— should quit?” 
| “No, Bwana. We. were divided and some talked like 
_ you. If I could be Chief Katanda, as a Christian I could 
: be of service to my people. But I had no chance. The 
_ white man blocked the way first. Next, my blind eye 
would turn my people against me, for no cripple is 
thought fit to rule. But I was born to rule. I had given 
_ commands from childhood. In my heart I felt my job 
as capita was like being a very small subchief. It brought 
_ no dignity nor satisfaction. I told my group that if conver- 
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sion meant turning, I would turn all the way and learn 
to obey orders. Bwana Springer said my decision was 
good. He sent me to this mission station many years ago 
to learn the work of the dispensary.” 

Carol broke the flow of quick, jerky sentences by say- 
ing, “Now, Saluka, we come to the part of your story we 
know something about. Bwana Camborne and I and the 
missionaries here before us are proud of your service 
record. You have been a true medical servant both here 
and in the villages you visit. You may never be Chief 
Katanda, but the people call you Munganga — and that is 
a title of high honor, like doctor or physician. Before you 
go on, I would like to ask a personal question. Where 
did you meet Elizabeth?” 

Saluka beamed. “She was here before I came. I 
found her beginning to study at the children’s clinic. In 
two years I saved and borrowed enough to pay the dowry 
set by her uncle. We were one of the first couples to be 
married in the church here. Elizabeth is a good woman,” 
he concluded quietly. 

“Indeed she is,” Carol agreed, “and as chief midwife 
she is indispensable. Your son will graduate from grade 
school next year. He was born right in our own maternity 
ward, I suppose.” 

Saluka nodded but was prevented from following that 
line of reminiscence by Cliff who, eager to get to the 
riddle of the official letter, interrupted him. “Everything 
in your story seems to point to a happy conclusion. What 
troubles brought you to jail?” Cliff spoke patiently, for 
as a counselor it was part of his duty to unravel Gordian 
knots. Locally the process was referred to as “cutting 
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mambos,’ but he knew no quick process had been in- 
vented whereby an African could state his case without 
first telling the whole history of it. 

“The first trouble to hurt my heart, after I became a 
Christian, had nothing to do with this summons. My 
pride rose up because my orders came from the nurse — 
a woman. Many battles were fought in my heart over this 
matter. Even today I sometimes feel anger if the nurse 
speaks sharply. My government trouble was born with 
my son. I had made my own peace with God and the 
world, but I knew I could not deny Luke his rights. He, 
too, is born to rule. By our tradition he should be the 
next Chief Katanda, since I have given up my own claim. 
I must champion his cause.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Phillip in the manner of a puzzled 
man suddenly enlightened. “Now I can see the making of 
a jail sentence. The chief’s house burns while he is away. 
A witch doctor is bribed to poison a headman. There is 
murder at midnight. The police —” 

Saluka howled with laughter. “No, no, Mr. Cam- 
borne. You don’t know our ways well enough. There was 
no violence. Only letters. Every time I write to my 
friends back home, I remind them of our rightful suc- 
cession. I sign my letters Saluka Katanda. That means, 
‘the father of Luke, the next Chief Katanda.’” 

“That could prove irritating, but hardly grounds for 
a prison sentence,’ commented Phillip in a disappointed 
tone. “Isn't there more to it than that?” 

“The trouble was brought to the government officials 
the first time because I wrote to the present Mwata Yav 
asking for his decision on my family’s claim to be the 
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true rulers. In reply he stated my son was the true suc- 
cessor. I spread this word among my people. Many 
- showed their disrespect for the present Chief Katanda— 
some even refusing to pay him their tribute. Greatly 
angered and frightened, he complained to the white man’s 
tribunal. When he showed some of my letters and the 
paramount chief's decision, I was sent to jail for one year 
- without a trial.” 

Showing deep concern, Carol asked, “How were you 
treated? Were you shut up all the time?” 

“No, Mamma. I was shut up only at night. By day I 
worked with the road gang. Sometimes I carried rocks 
and baskets of earth on my bare shoulders. Most of the 
time I cleared away grass and bushes with the big hoe. 
Many times I felt the stinging lash of the shikoti. The 
sting was not in the whip but in the African hands that 
held it. Our hearts are heavy because the white man 
brings men of faraway tribes to stand over us as police 
and soldiers. Truly, some of our tribes are divided against 
one another. That is our shame. But-the white man makes 
gain of our shame.” 

Cliff noted the tartness of Saluka’s tone and sought to 
correct his bitterness. “You speak truly, but do you forget 
that other white men work to heal your shame by bring- 
ing brotherhood?” ; 

A little smile flickered over Saluka’s lips as he answered 
sadly, “You, too, speak truly, Bwana. We know our 
friends, but how few are they compared to our bosses! 
Who has faith to see the far-off success of the friends?” — 

“The friends alone cannot succeed,” Cliff agreed. 
“There must come a new spirit — a new society, and we 
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must be the forerunners of it. But to get back to the sum- 
mons, do you know the cause of this new complaint?” 

“No, Bwana. I think it is only the troubles of the chief 
in managing the people. When he does poorly the officials 
scold. Then he blames me and my letters.” 

“Tomorrow you will start the long journey to the com- 
missioner's office. Borrow a mission bicycle. I shall write 
a letter explaining your case and asking for your release 
under my custody.” 

“Many thanks, Bwana.” Saluka clapped his hands 
softly in the gesture of gratitude. “I hope I shall return 
swiftly. There is much work at the dispensary.” 

“Go well, Saluka. When you return we must study a 
new way to bring liberty to your people.” 

“Go well,” echoed Phillip and Carol as Saluka bowed 
and went out. 


Young Hopeful 

After Saluka responded to the summons from the goy- 
ernment official, the Cambornes gave a great deal of 
thought to his particular problem. Saluka’s young hope- 
ful, Luke, had never come strongly to their attention. 
They knew his name as a student of the school, but in no 
way was he considered outstanding. Now they began 
asking many questions, yet doing it in such a way as to 
avoid suspicion that they were quizzing. 

Luta Mashind reported his grave concern about the 
boy. Most other young men of his age on the station were 
already Christians or else were in training for member- 
ship in the church, but not Luke. He said he knew very 
_ little of the old ways and that should come first. Perhaps 
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when he knew the ways of the elders, then he could turn 
to new ways. Always he had a joke or a clever way of 
evading a straight question as to what his decision would 
be. Luta shook his head, rather puzzled, and said, “He is 
a bright young man, but I think I don’t understand him.” 

Principal Kalesa said Luke had the ability to make a 
good record in school. He was bright but quite fre- 
quently uncooperative. He skipped class when he felt 
like it and showed little interest in the subjects in general. 

Oscar, the capita in charge of student work projects, 
felt most strongly about the subject. He said, “Luke is a 
worthless good-for-nothing. He is lazy and shiftless. When 
other people are working, he walks around lazily in his 
white shirt and white trousers. If I could just get my 
way, I'd put him in the clay pit and let him dig clay for 
the brickmakers until he would be brown from heel to 
hair. He has never done a day’s work in his life because 
his father and mother spoil him by doing everything for 
him.” | 

Sendwe said he was a bright lad who understood a 
great deal of his father’s work but was too proud to lend 
a hand. 

Quite accidently Cliff got a new lead on the boy and a 
new insight into his character. Kabala, the hunter, came 
one day to offer the Cambornes a haunch of venison for 
sale. Cliff happened to ask him, “Did you go hunting 
alone, Kabala?” 

“No,” remarked Kabala laconically. “I took Luke. He 
goes hunting with me many times.” He concluded these — 
words with a gesture that had become one of his chief 
characteristics. Slapping his thigh smartly and nodding 
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his head in a vigorous affirmative, he exclaimed, “Truly!” 

_ Expressing just a little surprise at taking such a young 
Jad on the path, Cliff said, “What good is Luke? He’s 
too small to help you very much. He couldn't carry the 
venison after you'd shot it.” 

Kabala came to his defense warmly. He said, “Truly! 
Luke is the best hunter among the schoolboys. He hunts 
the old way. He tracks animals very cleverly. He creeps 
close. His spear and arrow are fast and sure. Once he 
saved Kabala’s life.” 

“Sit down and tell us the story,” Phillip invited 
Kabala. 

Without more urging, Kabala told in his inarticulate 
manner what had happened only one dry season ago 
while the missionaries were away visiting the villages. 

“One day Luke and I visit the river valley.” Slapping 
his thigh and nodding his head vigorously, he went on, 
“Truly! We see a great boar coming through the bushes. 
We wait for him to come close. I fire my musket. Charge 
too weak — boar too strong. Very angry, he squeal and 
charge me. It is too late to run—no place to hide. He 
come close. I throw arm lock around his neck. We roll 
on the ground. With my hunting knife I stab him. I stab 
many times between the ribs. Blade too short to reach his 
heart. All the time his long tusks rip my back. Up and 
down they tear my muscles. All the time Luke stay close. 
Luke watch sharp. Soon he see a chance. Luke rush in. 
He thrust spear into boar’s heart. Truly! I am too weak 
from bleeding and from battle. I lie there and pant and 
wish to die. That Luke take off his shirt. He tear it in 
strips to bind all the wounds in my back. He fetch helpers. 
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They carry me home to hospital. They bring boar meat 
for a big feast. That Luke is good. He is a brave one and 
smart, truly!” 

At the conclusion of his story, Kabala strode away 
jingling the coins he had received in payment for the 
venison. 

Five weeks after Saluka’s departure, Phillip Camborne 
had gone to the foot of Kanene hill to take a look at some 
repair work on the dike. He was about to return when a 
disconsolate figure approached. It was Saluka, the picture 
of dejection. 

Deeply moved by Saluka’s condition, Phillip shook his 
hand warmly, forebore asking any questions, and walked 
up the hill by his side. 

Evidently Saluka had borne a great deal of physical 
and spiritual suffering. He had little to say to anyone, 
but went quietly and efficiently about his work at the 
dispensary. As the days passed by, he still wore the same 
despondent air. No one had the heart to ask him ques- 
tions about his experience. After about two weeks, he 
arose in the midweek service and calmly gave a striking 
testimony. In full detail he told just what had happened 
to him —how he had been misunderstood, lied about, 
maltreated, and finally released to the care of the mis- 
sionary. | ; 

“For a while,” he said, “I felt very bitter and sorrowful 
in my heart. But during the last few days, I have been 
reading many times the story of Job. He suffered so much 
more than I have. He lost so much more than I could. 
And yet he was able to keep his faith and his courage. 
I have taken a few words of his and made them my own, 
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and I pass on these words to you. “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust him.’ This is my faith today. I promise 
to be sad no longer. I will be happy and trusting again.” 

Cliff gave Carol's hand a triumphant squeeze as they 
listened to this strong word of faith. Next day they lost 
little time in inviting him to the house for a further talk 
about his problem. 


Problems to Solve 


Saluka seemed grateful for the invitation to talk 
things over. Balancing himself on the edge of his chair 
in his usual precarious position, he talked rapidly for a 
long time, recounting once more his unpleasant experi- 
ences following the summons. He concluded with an ex- 
pression of thanks for the missionary’s letter, which he 
credited with saving him from a flogging and prison. 

Seeing he was now thoroughly unburdened, Cliff re- 
ferred to the midweek testimony and expressed his de- 
light over such a fine spiritual victory. Then he opened 
the subject that had prompted the invitation. “Your diffi- 
culty with the government seems to be settléd, but Luke 
still has his troubles before him. Do you still hope he 
will become chief?” 

A touch of dejection returned to Saluka’s face. “Yes, I 
still hope, for I believe that is his birthright. But my 
heart is sad because I have promised not to interfere. He 
must fight his own war. Many of my friends will help him 
when the time comes.” 

“You still feel that only political pressure will suc- 
ceed, I think it will only lead to more whippings and 
penal labor. There is another way.” 
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“Please speak of it, Bwana. Is it a path we may follow 
or is it marked ‘Europeans Only?” 

“Your feet are already in this way and it is called 
‘Christian Education.’ ” 

At the mention of another way, Saluka’s face had lit 
up with expectation. It was now darkened with disap- 
pointment. Speaking in a low, confidential tone, he re- 
plied, “Bwana, you have been fair with me. You are my 
very good friend. But you do not know the secret thoughts 
in the hearts of many about the way of the school. You 
will not be angry if I tell you some things we speak only 
among ourselves?” 

“You may say anything you wish. I will be truly grate- 
ful if you will tell me how the people feel inside.” 

“Education at first is very good. We are all happy to 
know reading, writing, and arithmetic. We are proud to 
have the Bible. It is our joy and guide. We write to our 
faraway friends and they are no more far distant. We 
buy and sell with our arithmetic and nobody cheats us. 
But these things are not enough.” 

“True. We agree so far. You are talking about pri- 
mary education. Now, how about secondary and more 
advanced training?” 

“All that is good for those who stay in Christian work 
—the teacher, pastor, and medical worker. But most of 
the primary pupils are forced to go away to earn money. | 
If the father can’t pay taxes, he is threatened with prison; 
then the son must find money. When a young man is 
ready to marry he must pay a big dowry to the woman’s 
family. That means he must find money. When he goes, 
he feel§ he is going away from Christ, and his fellowship 
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is broken. When he doesn’t belong, his heart becomes 
weak. There is no more faith.” 

Carol joined in the conversation. “This is a great prob- 
lem, Saluka, but missionaries have deep thoughts in their 


hearts, too. We long for more Christian workers because 
_ we live here for the purpose of helping build the family 


of Christ. Perhaps this concern is so evident that some 
students pretend to be interested in Christian service in 
order to win our favor. Then upon graduation they slip 


- away quietly into commerce and industry without giving 


us a chance to help them.” 
“That’s the way we feel about it,” Cliff added. “People 
fall away from faith because they go where no Christian 


_ group has been established. If students would trust us 
and Luta’s council, we would be glad to advise them and 
help find good employment in places where they could 
- enjoy Christian comradeship. I’m glad you've raised this 


question. We must all work out an answer to it.” 
“There is again more to the question,’ Saluka went 
on. “I remember Mulaka, who finished school and went 
to take charge of a trading post for a white merchant. He 
sold cloth and bought peanuts, mealies, and manioc flour. 


_ When the merchant’s truck came to take these things, 


Mulaka did not know about receipts. The driver gave 


him no paper. The merchant later said he never received 


the products. Mulaka must work for years to pay his debt 
or go to prison. He was not bad. He didn’t learn the ways 
of the merchant when in school. 

“I remember Sana. He went to work in the house of 
an official as cook. He did not know about white people's 
food. Kitchen tools were new to his hands. i 
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frightened of electricity. They called him foolish and 
stupid. He was a bright boy. He didn’t learn in school 
the way of the white woman’s kitchen. 

“I remember also Mbang. He went to the mine com- 
pound. A woman said, ‘It is the custom here to take some- 
one to share your house. The company will pay my ra- 
tions. I will cost you nothing. Perhaps I can bring you 
some comfort.’ A man said, ‘It is the custom here to bet 
your pay on dice. I will show you.’ And so it was also 
with liquor and other evils. He, too, didn't know, though 
maybe he was simple. Yes, perhaps he was a fool before 
school. But we think the beginning of education is good, 
but it doesn’t help us enough to understand the new 
things in our land. How could it help my son become 
Chief Katanda?” ; 

Cliff sighed and answered with less than his usual 
assurance, “We call this the problem of vocational train- 
ing. Some missionaries say that employers are respon- 
sible for it. Some employers, like the railroads, mines, 
government bureaus, and banks agree. They do train 
their workers, as you know. Such missionaries declare 
that the mission exists only for training people into Chris- 
tian character and service. They are the ones who are 
likely to feel that people entering business are denying 
their faith. So they show little more interest in them un- 
less they repent and return to mission work.” 

To make sure the record was straight, Carol inter- 
posed a remark. “Of course, you know we believe in 
education for life, though we certainly have failed to go 
far enough in that direction. I think we must immediately — 
invitef€he primary students to confide in us so we can 
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counsel and guide them into good vocational training. 
Then we can introduce them to local ministers who will 
help them stay and develop in Christian fellowship 
groups. But let’s go ahead more specifically by thinking 
about how education could help Luke.” 

“I would like that,” Saluka said simply. 
“Let's begin with the qualifications of a chief,” Cliff 
| began. “He must have certain hereditary rights, but these 
may be set aside, as you have shown, by old age in the 
case of your father and by a defective eye in your own 
case. So is it fair to say that another qualification is that 
_he must be one of the best men in the tribe?” 
) “That is true. He must be best in the eyes of the 
elders.” 
“You may not believe this, and I know it isn’t always 
true, but generally the government officials also seek the 
best man for the position, though their ideas of who is 
best may differ from those of the elders.” 
Saluka said nothing but expressed his doubt with a 
shrug and a wry grin. 
| Cliff went on, “Let’s take it for naateal that Luke has 
the first two qualifications. Now think of the younger men 
| of your tribe who will be elders when Luke hopes to be- 
| come chief. What else will they require?” 
Startled by a new point of view, Saluka clapped his 
hand to his mouth and exclaimed, “Ai-yi! I have always 
thought of the old men who want a chief to guard the 
ancient ways. The younger men think differently. They 
_ will want a leader who is brave—a good leader and hunt- 
_er—but also one who knows the new ways. I have failed 
to train my son well.” 
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“Easy now,” said Cliff soothingly. “There is still much 
time. We can help Luke to lead his people away from 
charms and chants to an understanding of the medicine 
you practice. He can help his young people who are leav- 
ing the worship of idols into a true Christian faith. The 
elements in the Holy Communion can strengthen your 
people as the old medicines and fetishes never could. 
Understanding of agriculture can show your people how 
to produce good crops for food and income, goats for 
meat, and big, fat chickens for the pot or market.” 

“Isn't it time to think about his future wife?” asked 
Carol. “Shall she be a coarse creature—a chattel to cook 
food and bear children, or shall she be a Christian woman 
like your own Elizabeth? Why not make a choice soon 
and bring her here for care and many other things? But 
I think she’ll understand Christian character best by know- 
ing you and Elizabeth.” 

Saluka looked eager once more, but he still had a ques- 
tion. “Suppose we train Luke in all these things and more, 
what good would it do if the people choose him but the 
official refuses?” 

“I know many officials, Saluka. I am sure most of them 
try to be just in their business. Often they make mistakes, 
but it’s from lack of knowledge rather than malice. My 
wife and I can help by being interpreters. We tell you 
and your people of the hopes, plans, and fears of white 
men. We tell the officials the longing and resentment you 
feel.” 

“You are like a bridge when you do this, Bwana. With- 
out a bridge we must face each other across a deep river 
and never become friends.” 
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“We and Luta’s council will do our best to help Luke 
win the approval of both the government and tribal lead- 
ers. If he does well in high school, I am sure I can get 

him a job in the office of a government agent. As see 

or interpreter he will learn the ways and problems of all 

people and so grow into a wisdom that will make him a 

worthy leader of his people. Let’s agree to do all we can 

to help Luke become a worthy leader.” 

- Saluka nodded assent but the glow in his eye witnessed 

to his fierce determination and lively hope. 

Phillip had been a silent listener to this long interview. 
‘He had often wished to know the African reactions to 
missionary endeavor. Here he had enough to keep his 
thoughts occupied. How many halfway Christians were 
there in Africa—or anywhere else for that matter? How 
many people had found solutions for their personal needs 
and failings but were still doubtful that Christianity could 
‘successfully solve the social, economic, and political prob- 
lems that loomed up threateningly before them? 
| 


Bridge of Understanding 


Phillip, Cliff, and Carol would have found great en- 
couragement in their attempts to deal with Saluka’s prob- 
lem if a magic telescope could have shown them one re- 
‘sult of their work that took place about five years later. 
A line of disconsolate people stood mutely before the 
bureau door of a territorial official. He had already 
begun to hear cases in his capacity as justice of the peace. 
“Next,” he said briskly, after dismissing an old man. 
“Malobo, kuya apa,” his interpreter said, addressing 
the next in line. The tall, sickly youth made no response. 
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He stood fixedly in the doorway, as though bereft of all 
sense by an overwhelming awe or fear. | 

“Kwenda mbele,” barked a brusque native policeman, 
shoving him vigorously forward. 

“What's the charge?” asked the official, without look- 
ing up from his papers. 

“Nonpayment of last year's tax,” answered the in- 
terpreter. 

“He must go to work in the motor road gang for three 
months.” Decisions were swift, for many cases had to be 
disposed of before the day got unmercifully hot. 

Proceedings halted momentarily as the accused man 
and the interpreter exchanged swift phrases. “Pardon, 
Bwana, there is an explanation.” 

“What is it, Luke? Hurry!” 

“I remember this man. A year ago my father Saluka — 
was treating him at the mission dispensary. The termites 
ate his sickness paper.” 

“Very well, since you vouch for him, he is excused. 
Next.” 

The young man’s attitude changed in a flash. Aware- 
ness of pardon made him bow low, clap his hands, and 
volubly express his thanks to Luke and the official. 

“Chifemb, kuya apa,” called the interpreter. A tall 
man with hair closely braided and fixed with clay in the | 
old style, naked from the waist up, legs swathed in an 
ample waist robe of gaudy Japanese print, stepped for- 
ward belligerently. 

“What's the charge?” 

“Traveling outside his district without a pass. This is 
the third complaint from your police.” 
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“Ask him why he can’t stay in his. village and mind 
his business. What’s his excuse?” 

“He says he is a hunter.” 

“That’s no excuse. He is free to hunt within his own 
district but not beyond. He is fined double the usual 
amount.” 

“May I say one word more, Bwana? He knows the 
old rule by which people had to stay on their ancestral 
ground. He doesn’t understand the new districts of the 
white man. His hunting ground is cut in two by a district 
boundary. Many times when stalking antelope, he may 
cross over it without knowing it. He was not idling nor 
meddling.” 

“That's a good word, Luke. Write out a pass saying 
he is a hunter free to travel within the limits of the chief's 
authority.” 

The hunter looked contemptuously at the scrap of 
paper, turned haughtily on his heel, and marched srieering 
past the policeman. 

Luke laughed. “He is an old one, Bwana. The new 
ways are full of thorns for him.” 

“Next.” 

“Paul Waonya, kuya apa.” 

A young man neatly dressed in white shirt and khaki 
trousers stepped forward smartly. 

“What's the charge?” 

“Failure to pay tax on a second wife.” 

“Is her name written in his tax record?” 

“No, Bwana.” 

“Then what is his story?” 

After a hurried conversation, Luke explained, “Paul 
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is a Christian. He and his wife were married at the mis- 
sion. When his older brother died, the widow and three 
children came to Paul. According to custom, he must in- 
herit her as a second wife and be a husband to her and 
a father to the children until another husband is found. 
Paul is willing to provide for the needs of the woman and 
her children. He will help get her married again. He asks 
to be excused from having her name written as his wife 
because of the Christian way he wishes to follow.” 

The official had listened sympathetically. Now he in- 
quired, “Who is bringing the complaint against him?” 

“It is not an official complaint, Bwana. It comes from 
the woman’s family. They feel she has been dishonored.” 

“Tell them this decision. For one year neither the new 
way of demanding a tax nor the old way of making the 
younger brother take a second wife shall prevail. During 
this time Paul shall feed and shelter them and try to ar- 
range’a marriage. If he fails, we will hear the complaint 
again. Next.” 

“Chibwid, kuya apa.” 

A small, gray-haired man shuffled forward. His eyes 
squinted and he peered around owlishly. His mouth gaped 
in a manner that suggested events were happening at a 
pace faster than his intellect could move. Behind him 
stood a pathetic little woman, thin and wrinkled and 
too frightened to speak. 

“What's the charge?” 

“Stealing food from a trading post. A white merchant 
brings the charge, saying these people have helped them- 


selves repeatedly to small amounts of peanuts, manioc, 


and salt.” 
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The official looked at the piteous couple with a puzzled 
expression and asked his interpreter, “Luke, how do the 
old and weak find food in your villages?” 

“They are free to share whatever their relatives have.” 

“Then why do these two steal?” 

Luke found it difficult to draw answers from the old 
man, but the woman felt the interpreter’s kindness and 
found courage to explain. 

“They say they did not steal. Their son is in charge of 
the store. They think the things he sells are his. So ac- 
cording to custom they help themselves, and he has no 
power to refuse.” 

“What do they teach at the mission about the owner- 
ship of property?” 

“They say the old way of sharing is good when ap- 
plied to property held in common. They say we must 
also recognize that personal property used in business is 
capital and not income. Only the income may be shared; 
otherwise we could never succeed in business.” 

“That seems a good answer for you smart youngsters, 
but how can old folk like these understand? Order their 
son to pay whatever damages the merchant demands, 
and also order him to care properly for his parents. Next.” 

“Mutakenya, kuya .... !”and so it went day after day. 
Patiently Luke was building a bridge of understanding 
and sympathy over which new appreciation between 
African and European passed. 

Luke had been an interpreter for a year when his 
boss gave Cliff Camborne some good news. Cliff in turn 
stopped by the dispensary to pass it on just as Sendwe 
and Saluka were scrubbing up after the morning work. 
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When he had talked business with them for a few min- 
utes, Cliff said, “I came by the government post this morn- 
ing. The agent told:me he has recommended Luke to be- 
come the commissioner's secretary. How's that for good 
news?” 

Saluka’s eye gleamed as he exclaimed, “Biyampe. From 
that job it would be an easy step to become chief.” 

“You will miss him when he goes so far from home.” 

“It will not be hard, Bwana. He goes to the territory 
of Katanda. That has always been our home. The mission 
is our second home.” 

“I'm certain the commissioner will be delighted with 
him. He has worked hard to make a fine record, but what 
will the people of Katanda think of him?” 

“The very old will not like him, but you opened my 
eyes long ago. He must please the new generation. They 
will not resent a Christian, and they will be proud to see 
how easily he deals with all people in authority.” 

“Are there many Christians among your -people?” 

“When I went away many years. ago, there were few. 
Now over half are members of Christ's church. When my 
Luke becomes Chief Katanda he will also be Deacon 
Katanda. That thought has given my heart much rest.” 

“Perhaps Christian education and nurture has a place 
in Africa. How about that, Saluka?” 

Responding to the missionary’s teasing, Saluka shot 
back a quick smile and retorted, “You know my heart, 
Bwana. Luke proves what can happen. But my old ques- 
tion still pricks inside me. Bwana, will there be enough | 
Christian education soon enough?” 
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SIX MONTHS WENT BY AT KANENE LIKE A HAPPY DREAM 
filled for Phillip Camborne with the joy of being reunited 
with his son and daughter-in-law and granddaughter. 
With delight he relished each new tropical fruit and food. 
A growing appreciation of the African people had pro- 
duced the feeling of friendship that had grown in his 
heart. All these things had filled the days. He swore he 
had not been punctured by a single mosquito and that 
he felt hale and hearty. But now he was truly sorrowful 
as the day approached for farewell. 
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That he had won a place in the hearts of the Kanene 
people was evident from the crowd that gathered to see 
him off. Particularly. the little children in G-strings had 
learned to like him, for he had always had time to stop, 
look, and listen while they sang and danced for him. The 
women had learned to like him because of the interest he 
had shown when they bathed their babies in the early 
morning and then set them out to dry. The men and boys 
liked him, for he had gone to the fields and shops to watch 
them as they worked and to listen as they sang, often nod- 
ding his head to the rhythm or keeping time with his 
walking stick. Now here they were to say good-by. 

As Phillip stepped into the truck that was to take him 
back to the railroad, they broke into song. He still didn’t 
know the Kiluba words, but the tune was so familiar that 
he knew precisely what they were saying to him and wish- 
ing for him. The words had special meaning this time, 
“God Be with You Till We Meet Again.” 

As he pondered the words he wondered why they had 
chosen them. “We'll never meet again here,” he thought. 
“Tl never come back to Kanene. They'll never see me in 
the United States.” 

Then it dawned on him. “They are really thinking of 
the hereafter; they are looking forward factually and sin- 
cerely to a meeting at Jesus’ feet.” The poignancy of the 
thought touched his heart. He was not a man given to 
deep emotion, but he could not hold back the tears as he 
felt their love. The last words he whispered hoarsely to 
Cliff and Carol before driving out of sight were, “If I were 
a young man again, I, too, would be a missionary.” 

Phillip Camborne’s closing words in Kanene bore fruit 
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back in Michigan. He did indeed become a missionary. 
Wherever he got a chance to speak, his general message 
was that Africa, like the rest of the world, needs the gos- 
pel and that the gospel meets its deepest needs. 

Phillip was kept so busy with speaking engagements 
that the next great event of his life happened almost be- 
fore his plans for it were complete. The wonderful day 
came when the chief of the Camborne clan could preside 
happily over his own family council. Cliff and Carol were 
home on furlough. Jim and Greta had flown to Michigan 
from Johannesburg, ostensibly for business reasons. 

“What’s the occasion for the big palaver, Dad?” Carol 
called gaily. The general chatter around the table stopped 
for the answer. | 

“This is the mambo to be cut,” he replied excitedly, 
waving before them a typed letter. “This is an invitation 
to deliver two addresses on Africa at the famous missionary 
conference at Silver Bay, on Lake George, New York.” 

“Wonderful, Dad! Congratulations!” exclaimed Greta. 
“I would like to report your talks. My headline would be, 
‘Yank Meets Boer and Britisher in Joburg.’ ” The others 
broke in with a jumble of congratulations, comment, and 
laughing advice. _ 

Using his pen for a gavel, the chairman restored com- 
parative order and continued, “I’ve only told a bit of my 
story. I’ve not decided to make those speeches.” He en- 
joyed their dismay for a moment. 

Jim's retort was first. “Come on, Dad. You can’t let 
them down. You have a rare experience to share. Don’t 
the rest of you agree?” Another babel broke out, and again 
the pen tapped for attention. 
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With pretended reluctance he said, “Very well. You've 
argued me into accepting. I'll go if all of you will go along 
with me.” | 

“Of course we will,” Cliff assented. “I'll drive the whole 
crowd. It will be a nice vacation item.” 

“Let’s organize a claque, as they do in Europe,” Carol 
added jokingly. “When you tell a funny story, wink your 
right eye just before the punch line—we'll laugh like mad!” 

“Sure we will,” Greta agreed. “And when you want 
applause, wink your left eye and watch us clap.” 

Jim had been watching a roguish twinkle in his father’s 
eye with increasing suspicion. “Just a minute, gang, he 
called. “I’ve a notion that Dad has led us right into a trap. 
Go ahead and spring it—we're safely inside.” 

Phillip Camborne indicated the letter and chuckled. 
“You made me accept this invitation. Then you agreed to 
go with me. You know I won't let you be a claque. Instead 
I want you all to participate in the Camborne Family's 
Report on Africa. I'll introduce it with a sort of travelogue, 
retracing my steps to Capetown, Joburg, and Kanene. 
Then Ill introduce my daughters. What will you do, 
Carol?” 

Carol put little thought ridges on her forehead before 
answering slowly, “I don’t know in detail. I'm sure the 
first thing to do is to say thanks to all Christians who make 
it possible for missionaries to stand at cultural and spirit- 
ual boundaries to direct traffic back and forth. I'll say that 
it takes a hundred or more fervent supporters at home to 
keep one worker at his post.” 

Cliff asked, “Is this where the Gay Deceiver comes 
in?” 
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“What, the adventures of a Lothario so soon?” Jim 
asked. “Such a story is more in my line.” 

Carol smiled and explained, “No, our Gay Deceiver 
is an aged lady in New England. She is a charity patient 
in a hospital—a person without income or family. She re- 
ceives our letters and tucks them under her pillow. When 
one of her friends calls to see her she says artfully, ‘I've 
got a letter from friends in Africa. Do you mind reading 
it to me?’ Sometimes she gets a letter read by twenty or 
more persons. You can guess why she does it and how 
she leads her unsuspecting friends into a continuing in- 
terest in Christian work. 

“Then there are piggy banks in the Midwest and else- 
where. In one home, the bank is placed on the table every 
Sunday in place of dessert. Fifty cents is dropped into the 
bank and a prayer is said ‘for our African brother.’ ” 

“Let me add a new one to your collection of supporter 
stories,” said Cliff. “This is a splendid story from Arizona. 
A couple turned over a prospering business and lovely 
home in order to go to Southern Rhodesia. There they and 
their son are directing the construction of new mission 
buildings.” 

Carol concluded, “That’s just a sample. There is a 
whole file of stories showing how Christians as individuals, 
families, and church groups are really living sacrificially 
to make the missionary enterprise prosper vigorously.” 

“Thanks, Carol,” Phillip said. “We will think about 
the amount of time at your disposal later. Now how about 
you, Greta?” 

“I'm glad Carol spoke first,” she began. “It gave me 
time to think. Since I am a stranger in North America, 
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perhaps I should introduce myself and my people. If you 
give me some time and help, I think I could work out the 
story of my people as a parallel to early history in the 
U. S. A. The Cape of Good Hope was our Plymouth Rock, 
and like the Pilgrims my people sought a new homeland 
where they might live by the light of a Biblical faith. Per- 
haps their fear of the natives and harsh treatment of them 
compares with the way American pioneer settlers felt 
and acted toward hostile Indians. Your Indian wars seem 
far removed from the present, but our history is still un- 
developed, so that our beginning memories are still lurid.” 

Phillip smiled his encouragement and added, “There 
is also some similarity between the threat of the French 
forces in Canada and the encroachment of the British in 
Cape Colony and Natal.” 

Greta continued gratefully, “There is also divergence. 
Your pioneers trekked across the mountains to meet and 
repulse their threat. My forefathers withdrew across the 
Vaal River hoping to avoid conflict. Then again, you won 
your War of Independence, so perhaps your people will 
sympathize just a little with us, since we were the losers 
of the Boer War. 

“It is not my purpose to hide the evils committed and 
suffered by my people, but I would like your friends to 
feel that we have reacted to our national situations with 
both the frailty and strength characteristic of the human 
race. 

Cliff broke into her remarks to comment, “I can’t help 
wondering how citizens of the U. S. A. would be acting 
today if they were greatly outnumbered by the Indians 
and had suffered defeat in the War of Independence.” 
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Before Greta could pick up her line of thought again 
Jim added his word. “Another similarity comes to mind. 
Indians and Malays became a servile minority in South 
Africa just as Negroes did here. In many respects there 
is a strong likeness in the unjust way both peoples have 
treated their minorities.” 

“I have just one thing more to say to Christian people,” 
Greta concluded. “Fear is still the chief motive in Boer 
thought and action. In your country confidence has long 
ago replaced fear. The Bible says ‘perfect love casteth out 
fear.’ If Christian people wish to help us, they can learn 
to understand us and perhaps come to like us. A little more 
international tolerance and kindness would help the Boer 
to stop acting like the naughty child in the family of na- 
tions. But scolding him will make him more delinquent.” 

A wistful tone crept into Greta’s voice at the last sen- 
tence, so that a momentary pause settled on the group. 
Then Jim let out a quiet but expressive, “Say, Greta, 
theyre going to love you if you talk like that.” Turning 
abruptly toward his father, he added, “There’s one thing 
more to help make Greta’s presentation terrific. She must 
sing some Boer folk songs. They could be mixed with her 
story.” : 

Greta laughingly objected, “Oh, no! Such music would 
sound strange to American ears.” 

“Not a bit of it,” her husband insisted. “Joseph Marais 
and his band have recorded a lot of your songs. Decca has 
two record albums called Songs of the South African Veld. 
They are swell recordings.” 

“Jim is right,” the others chorused. 
“TI can see it’s merely a matter of choosing the songs,” 
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said Phillip. “We all agree the people will love you and 
through you they will come to a new appreciation of your 
people.” Then he intoned like a football announcer, “It’s 
second down and two to go. Who will carry the ball this 
time?” Phillip’s jocular manner hid a slight uneasiness. He 
did not want to embarrass Jim nor cause him to offer to 
speak what he did not earnestly feel. 

“Let me at ’em, Dad.” It was Jim who spoke. Phillip 
tried not to sound pleased as he said, “Go ahead, Son. 
It's your play.” 

Jim looked around the group with the air of a man 
about to spring an agreeable surprise. “From your mem- 
ory of our talks in Joburg, Dad, you would expect me to 
analyze the conflicts of South Africa and then make two 
conclusions. First, that outside influence would not re- 
lieve the situation, even though it be U. N. disapproval 
or offers of help from the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization or a Point Four 
technical assistance program. Second, that Africa’s heal- 
ing must come from within and that there is little evidence 
yet of the presence of such healing power. That's what I 
used to think. Since your visit ’'ve changed my point of 
view considerably.” 

Greta interrupted, smiling archly at Phillip. “Dont 
imagine for a moment that paternal persuasion did it, 
Dad. There is a woman in the case.” 

“But I think we should score Dad with an assist,” Jim 
went on. “The fact that you were eager to go north into 
Central Africa to see for yourself how things were stirred 
me up. Then I grew curious about a series of meetings held © 
by Muriel Lester.” 
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“I've admired her for years as a great world Christian 
leader,” broke in Cliff. “I wish Carol and I had been there 
to hear her.” 

“I’ve admired her, too,” Jim agreed, “but I was puzzled 
about her visit. I thought that surely there were not 
enough devoted Christians in the city to warrant the use 
of Central Hall; yet she was to speak there. Then I won- 
dered if she would tone down her usual approach to so- 
cial problems to avoid hurting the sensitivities of local 
church folk. There was no way to find out but by attend- 
ing. So Greta and I showed up.” 

“Let's pause to give three cheers,” commented Cliff. 

“Are you cheering for us or Miss Lester?” queried 
Greta. 

“For everybody who had the courage to attend,” Cliff 
shot back. “It took auute a mixture of grit and grace on 
the part of all of you.’ 

With mock dignity, Jim began again. “The gentleman 
from Johannesburg has the floor. I was about to say that 
the speaker that night convinced me that power is not 
solely produced by masses and organizations but also and 
primarily by twos and threes. Her text was Matthew 18: 
19-20 — where Jesus promised that any two who reached 
full accord in their spiritual concern would find it com- 

pleted for them by God.” 
_ Greta took up the story, saying, “We talked over this 
promise and first of all we thought of you two, Cliff and 
Carol. In your agreement to live among native peoples as 
missionaries we knew you had no feeling of fear or dis- 
trust. Then we thought of ourselves. In the fellowship of 
our home we had learned to live above the Boer-British 
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conflict and had many friends from both sides. So we de- 
cided to try a forward step by examining the International 
Club we heard Miss Lester describe. You tell about that, 
Jim.” | 

“To my amazement, I found there were at least six 
hundred people organized to promote efforts at reconcilia- 
tion among our conflicting social segments. Until his 
death, Mr. Jan Hofmeyr, former deputy prime minister 
of the Union of South Africa, supported it. The honorary 
president is no less a personage than Alan Paton, famed 
author of Cry, the Beloved Country. 

“We found this group had raised six thousand dollars 
to rent, remodel, and equip two floors of a building and 
to employ a full-time staff. This is said to be the only 
place in the city where Christian people of various races, 
nationalities, and denominations meet to discuss amicably 
their differences and to plan jointly projects in producing 
understanding and good will.” 

“Did you join or did you join?” laughed Cliff. 

“We met so many congenial people there—Boer, Brit- 
ish, Indian, and African—that we found it easy to enter 
their fellowship. Greta and I had only one serious discus- 
sion about it and that had to do with money. Spill the 
sordid details, Greta.” 

“It happened very simply. The group proposed to buy 
a farm outside the city and fix it up for interracial and in- | 
terfaith week-end retreats, summer conferences, work 
camps, and educational conferences. The Christian Coun- | 
cil of South Africa agreed to serve as trustee for the prop- 
erty. The immediate goal was to raise the nine thousand 
dollars purchase price. My argument was that we should 
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be responsible for at least five hundred dollars to help 
make up for our years of inactivity. Jim argued we would 
have to delay starting our family if we assumed such a 
load. I felt we should try to improve the world just a little 
before bringing anyone else into it.” 

“Just about then I asserted myself and finished the 
discussion with a kiss,” said Jim. “By the way, if anyone 
here would like to buy a few shares in some farm land 
owned by the International Club... . ” 

Phillip laughed approvingly. “You have a grand story, 
Jim. Just work it up and we'll see how the folks at Silver 
Bay react to it. Let’s see now. I’m going to show them 
how a retired war horse can renew his vigor by visiting 
Africa and returning to tell the tale of Christian concern 
and effort. Carol will show how essential are the faithful 
gifts and prayers of well informed supporters at home. 
Greta will teach them to love people they will never see. 
Jim will show how a few persons may develop a powerful 
fellowship and become a reconciling agent. That brings 
us to the Reverend Cliff Camborne, educator extraord- 
inary.” 

Cliff bowed deeply to a round of mock applause. “I'll 
give you a choice. Do. you want a sermon complete with 
three points, or a few hot subjects for debate?” 

Phillip replied, “For our family report, I wish you 
would present a few important issues so that folks would 
be moved to deeper concern. For example, in a day when 
all people are concerned for human rights, how does 
Africa rate?” 

“I see what you mean,” said Cliff, and went on reflec- 
tively, “If Christian people are really concerned about 
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human rights in Africa, I hope they will do some serious 
study of the subject before trying to discuss it. Africa is 
so complex and stretches between such extremes that gen- 
eralizations are impossible. Look at the contrasts between 
a bush village and a modern metropolis, between the man 
with the hoe and a Gold Coast barrister. How can a person 
in North America understand the problems involved in 
realizing any human right in even one area of the African 
continent?” 

“It certainly is a tough subject to tackle,” Jim agreed, 
“but I'm sure we all feel we can't ignore it.” 

Phillip suggested, “For our purpose, let’s pass by the 
United Nations list of universal human rights and see 
what we can do with the well known four freedoms— 
freedom of religion and speech, and freedom from fear 
and want.” 

“Very well,” Cliff assented. “Let's start with freedom 
of religion and discuss it right now. What religious faiths 
are competing for Africa’s allegiance?” 

“Christianity, obviously,’ began Greta. 

“Liberal and reactionary wings of it, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic,” added Jim. “And let’s not forget that 
they slap against each other sometimes.” 

“Islam, said Phillip. “I've seen mosques in Capetown 
and Johannesburg. I heard tall tales of Islam’s giant ef- 
forts to win added millions for the prophet south of the 
Sahara,” 

“I suppose Hinduism can hardly be said to compete 
for Africa,” ventured Carol, “but it is still a force among 
the Indians of Natal.” 

Cliff summed up: “Add to all these the basic animism 
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of the African people—the unsystematized fears and su- 
perstitions of past centuries, then you'll be prepared to 
tackle the next question—is communism a religion?” 

“We might call it a substitute for religion, and all re- 
ligions would do well to combat it,” said Jim with con- 
viction. 

Cliff clucked his tongue deprecatingly. “Here we were 
discussing freedom! Does my own brother propose repres- 
sion? All in favor of protective custody for Africans raise 
the right hand.” 

Phillip intervened, saying, “But how will the people 
be delivered from chaos unless somebody gives them pro- 
tection?” 

“And if someone gives protection, who will deliver 
them from paternalism, so they can grow up and direct 
their own affairs? I’m willing to let Christianity compete 
with any other way of life for the soul of Africa. I say 
let the state see that fair play is observed—no coercion by 
force or economic or other restrictions, and trust the 
African’s good sense for the eventual outcome.” 

“I may need an aspirin if this heavy thinking keeps 
up, sighed Carol. , 

“Let's keep it up until four o'clock,” suggested Greta. 
“Then I'll serve real South African tea, scones, and jam to 
the exhausted thinkers.” 

“Round number two,” announced Phillip. “What can 
we say about freedom of speech, Cliff?” 

“Here we have chaos again, with hundreds of dialects 
and many trade languages, to say nothing of European 
and Asiatic tongues. Africa is Babel, and everyone is free 
to speak, but few are able to understand. The problem is 
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that of selecting a few of the chief languages and pro- 
viding communication through a literacy and literature 
campaign.” 

“I'm feeling better already,” said Carol. “This is my 
subject, and I could talk for hours about Dr. Frank Lau- 
bach, his charts, and ‘each-one-teach-one’ campaigns. I 
think the Protestant missions have a proud record here 
in making the Bible and other literature accessible to 
thousands. The next phase is the training of African writ- 
ers and the printing and publishing of their work.” 

Jim broke in with an objection. “If they learn to read, 
what protects them from Communist propaganda?” 

“It’s the same problem of paternal direction or trust 
in the people,” replied Cliff. “When people read and write 
they enter the fierce battle of ideas and beliefs. They must 
learn to sift truth from falsehood and be permitted to make 
their own trial and error experiments.” 

“Maybe I can go along with that up to the point of 
violence,” commented Jim. “When hostilities threaten, I'll 
call for the police.” 

Phillip took direction of the conversation for a mom- 
ent to point out that radio is the fastest growing medium 
of communication in Africa and that much debate could 
center about its use and abuse. “Let’s try the third sub- 
ject — freedom from fear.” 

Greta didn’t wait for Cliff, but started off the con- 
versation with “I'd like the answer to that. Our house is 
protected by city police, a private detective agency, locks 
and bolts. We live inside in fear of Peeping Toms, bur- 


glars, and even worse. I don’t understand, Dad, how you 


dared to sleep alone in that little house in Kanene.” 
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Phillip laughed at his memory. “You'll never know 
how scared I was the first few nights. I soon found there 
was nothing to dread, but I can't explain it. You tell us, 
Cliff.” 

“Let me tell a story to illustrate the problem. In a high 
school class at Kanene I told the students how a little girl 
in a distant village screamed in terror when she saw me 
cycling toward her. She fled into the underbrush and I 
never saw her again. I thought they would think it funny, 
but they looked solemnly down their noses. 

“ “Why was she afraid of me?’ I asked. 

“One boy replied rather shyly, ‘She thought you would 
catch her and eat her.’ 

“ “Do many children think like that?’ 

“ “Most young children know that white men are can- 
nibals, he said gravely. 

“I was shocked. The class laughed when I asked if they 
thought I was a cannibal, but they said they had proof 
that many white people eat the flesh of Africans. I de- 
cided to examine that proof. The first was the old story 
of the doctor’s rubber glove being sterilized. The second 
was harder to explain away. A local chief convicted of 
murder had been put to death in prison. Since his tribe 
never saw his body again they were sure the white police 
had eaten him. A description of the hanging ceremony 
and the quick-lime pit finally dissipated that notion. The 
third incident came from some members of that very class. 
They presented their argument in typical fashion. 

“ “Bwana, if a can has a picture of a cow on it, what’s 
- inside?’ 

“ “Milk, I answered. 
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“If a can has a picture of peaches or other fruit on 
it, what’s inside?’ 

“Preserved fruit or jam, of course.’ : 

“Now they came in with the clincher. ‘If a can has a 
picture of a black baby on it, what’s inside?’ They looked 
at me with strained eagerness, half hoping and half fear- 
ing I might say, ‘Pickled pickaninny.’ 

“ ‘T don’t know, I answered, ‘but Ill find out.’ 

“Soon I discovered they had seen on a trader's shelf 
samples of Pickaninny Brand preserved fruits and veg- 
etables. Freedom from fear comes only when all people 
of good will continuously combat ignorance by supplant- 
ing it with understanding and creative good will. I know 
what a terrific job that is in a place like Joburg, but who 
can think of a simpler way?” 

“’Scuse me, said Greta rising. “It’s five minutes to 
four, and I’m going to get you-know-what.” 

“Freedom from want,’ announced Phillip. “What can 
we do with such a subject in five minutes? You are the 
economist, Jim, start us off.” 

“To discuss this realistically, we need to have a par- 
ticular group of people in mind, together with a knowl- 
edge of their present standard of living and their oppor- 
tunities for making a living. This needs study first, then 
discussion and action later.” 

“Who determines the ‘want’ of a people?” Cliff asked. 

“I would begin with the needs they feel, fully realizing 
that their ideas of ‘want’ change as they come into contact 
with the higher standards of other groups. It’s so complex 
I can’t think of anything general to say.” 

“Would you O. K. a principle favoring our missionary 
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program of building character and initiative so that 
people may better themselves through improved farming, 
cooperatives, trade, and mechanical skills as opposed to 
the maintenance of a minimum standard through govern- 
ment and company subsidies?” 

“Foolish question!” grinned Jim. “You all know where 
I stand on the planned economy versus the free initiative 
issue.” 

“I'm wondering if our audience will get a sort of battle 
fatigue after they hear us debating for a while,” remarked 
Carol. 

Greta entered with her tray, saying, “If it comes to a 
question of refreshment at Silver Bay, I shall appear with 
the tea. I'll conclude even the most ferocious battle with 
‘Cream? — sugar? — one lump? —a scone or a cooky?” 

Phillip sipped his tea for a moment, replaced the cup, 
and said thoughtfully, “There must be refreshing pauses 
in the struggle for understanding and brotherhood but 
no quick conclusion. I have directed your thoughts along 
the line of human rights for a purpose. 

“I went to Africa with a sole interest in you four. 
Human rights at that time were academic to me. But my 
experiences in Africa seemed always to center around 
either the infringement of these rights or on the efforts 
of people to understand and realize them. 

““We hold these truths to be’ self-evident, that all men 
are created equal and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. . . .’ 

“Like millions of others, I've recited those words since 
high school days—but who really understands and _ be- 
lieves them? 
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“A few days in Africa showed me I was in full sym- 
pathy with the people I knew and trusted. But in the pres- 
ence of Boer, British, and African I was uncertain both 
of myself and them.. Now, like you, I have shared enough 
of their hopes, struggles, and fears to trust them. Human 
rights are not conferred on any people by government 
legislation nor are they acquired by education. Now I 
believe more fully that they are truly a divine endowment! 
God help us if we oppose the free working of his purpose 
for all peoples. | 

“In recent weeks, whenever I have spoken about Africa 
I have concluded by pointing out that in all the world 
there is sin and the only cure for it is God’s grace, Where- 
ever people live there are misunderstandings, false bar- 
riers, hatred, and division. The only cure for all this is 
brotherhood in Christ. That is Africa’s problem and its 
basic solution.” | 
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AFRIKAANS —the South African adaptation of the Dutch 
language 

AFRIKANER — an Afrikaans word for a white South African of 
Dutch descent 

APARTHEID — an Afrikaans word meaning apartness or segre- 
gation 

Bakumpi — shepherds 

BAMBUDYE — an initiation society 

BIyAMPE — good 

ButaMataptI — literally “the rock breaker,” common native ap- 
pellation for government officials 

BwWaANa — Sir 

Carita — boss 

KANENE — pronounced Ka-nay’‘nay, the name of a Luban chief 

Kanisa — church 

Kiruna —a Bantu language of Central Africa 

KoLaLa — good-by 

Kopjr — Afrikaans for hill or headland 

Kuya apa — come here ( Kiswahili) 

KWENDA MBELE — go forward (Kiswahili) 
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Mamgso — literally “words”; stands for disagreement, argu- 
ment, discussion of a problem, or trouble 

MamMMa — Madame | 

MpaLa — a private, fenced eating place 

MOole MEISIE — pretty girl 

Mwapt — the keeper of history 

PomMBE — beer made from mealies 

SAFARI — a journey or expedition; used here in the sense of a 
pilgrimage 

SHIkOTI— whip _ 

Tata — literally “Father”; used as a term of respect 

ViwYE — Great One or Lord; a term of respect 


VooR TREKKERS — South African equivalent of our pioneer 
settlers 
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